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RECOMMENDED for Libraries 





Books for Reference 


/ China Handbook is 


Compiled by Chinese Ministry of 
Information 





The first comprehensive, complete and official ref- 
erence book on wartime China. In addition to 
standard reference information, it contains chapters 
on political structure, foreign relations, military or- 
ganization and major battles, industry, labor, edu- 
cation, public health, etc., a Chinese Government 
directory, and a Chinese Who's Who. 1000 pages, 
including helpful charts, index, and a large three- 
color map of China. $5.00 


JANE’S 


All the World’s Aircraft 


Edited by Leonard Bridgman 


Now ready—the 32nd annual edition of the most 
complete and authoritative record of aeronautical 
progress throughout the world. Much new material 
is included. In addition to comprehensive coverage 
of the world’s military and civil aviation, aircraft 
industries, and aero-engines, there are more than 3000 
photographs, scale drawings, and silhouettes. $19.00 


BRASSEY’S 
Naval Annual, 1943 


Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield 


A valuable reference book, containing a review of 
1942 naval operations, merchant shipping, air oper- 
ations in relation to the war at sea, combined oper- 
ations, and a day-by-day calendar of events in all 
parts of the world. Dimensions and particulars of 
individual ships of all navies, with silhouettes and 
a detailed plan of each class of ship. $5.00 





The Far East 





Indian Crisis: 
The Background 


By ‘John S. Hoyland 


A vivid account of Indian 
life and English rule in In- 
dia. The author, long a resi- 
dent there and winner of the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Pub- 
lic Service in India, knows 
the country and its people 
thoroughly. $2.00 


Winning the Peace 
in the Pacific 


By S. R. Chow 


Dr. Chow, Professor of In- 
ternational Law at National 
Wuhan University, presents 
for the consideration of the 
Western public the first de- 
finitive program for Far- 
Eastern post-war planning, 
and suggests the basic re- 
quirements for security in that 
area. $1.50 


The Future of 
South-East Asia 


By K. M. Panikkar 


In a fresh, vigorous, and en- 
couraging way that will ap- 
peal to thoughtful Ameri- 
cans, this book by an Indian 
experienced in local and for- 
eign affairs analyzes some of 
the problems concerning the 
future of South-East Asia. 
$1.75 
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THIRD SUPPLEMENT 


Cumulated 1941-1943 


An Annotated List 
of 2446 Titles and 
Full Analytical Index 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The Main Volume (1940) is a descriptive catalog of 11,968 non-fiction titles 
plus 2866 mentioned in notes. The arrangement is according to the Dewey Deci 
mal Classification with author, title, subject and analytical index. 


MUDGE 





“The most recently revised and generally 
useful guide to selection for the small or 
medium sized public library, useful also to 
the readers’ adviser in larger public li- 
braries, for certain purposes in the college 
library, and as an aid in cataloging and 
classification and reference work. Strong 
points in different lines are: Selection of 
titles included was made with the advice 
of representative librarians and subject ex- 
perts; annotations, sometimes extensive, or 





briefer comment, are given for all titles 
and many editions; books for first purchas« 
are starred; each fully-listed book is cor 
rectly cataloged, and D.C. class numbers, 
subject headings, and L.C. class card num 
bers are included; the large amount of 
analysis of parts of books makes it a ref 
erence tool for many purposes, especially in 
the medium sized library.” 


- -Guide to Reference Books 


SHORES 


Nearly 12,000 books are listed in Dewey 
Decimal order. The selection was made 
by librarians and specialists in each field. 
For each entry there are indicated full bib- 
liographic information including price, sub- 
ject heading and Library of Congress card 
number. A full analytical index featnring 





biographies indexed by vocations, annota 
tions, and references in the notes to addi 
tional titles comprise some of the strong 
features. Its reference value is in no small 
part attributable to the analyses of parts of 


book.” —Basic Reference Books 


Purchasers receive the Main Volume, the new Third Supplement (cumulated 
1941-1943) and will receive the Fourth Supplement (cumulated 1941-1944) for 


1944 when published. 


Price: Service Basis—Write for your rate 


THE H. 
950 University Avenue 


W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York City 52, N. Y. 
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BLOCH PUBLISHING CO. “The Jewish Book Concern” 


The Latest Popular One-Volume History of the Jews 


THE EPIC OF A PEOPLE 
By A. Addleson Cloth, 362 Pages, $3.50 


THE STORY OF JEWISH HOLIDAYS AND CUSTOMS 


For Young People 
By Dorothy F. Zeligs Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 
Ask for List ‘‘W’"’ 


AMERICA’S HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL JEWISH BOOKS 








31 WEST S3ist STREET NEW YORK 1, N. ¥-. 








Tough and rugged, hard to 
rip Demco’s Reenforced 
Book Pocket is double thick 
at the top and corners where 
the hard wear comes. 





wear is greatest! 


We have a quality book pocket 
This Reenforccd 
Book Pocket is that exactly fits your needs. See 
31/2” cae by 41/2 the Demco catalog or inquire 


hig ° 
No. 289 Plain. direct from us. 
A 


1000 - eccaen $4.45 
10,000 per 
1000 









No, 289-A Printed 
(Send copy with 
order) 


ee $5.25 a, 
MADISON 3, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 





ae. 








Ready in February 





THE EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 
1944 
A Selected, Classified List of approximately 3000 Films for use in 
Classrooms, Libraries, Clubs, Army and Navy Training Camps, Etc. 
Described — Evaluated — Graded 
$2.00 Main Volume Plus April and September (1944) Supplements 
THE H. Ww. WILSON CO., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
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Literary by Degrees 


=} Yopae public eye has seen much, during the 
past few months, of the testimony offered by 
an impressive battery of literary thunderbirds in 
defense of Esquire’s decency, and it is not our 
intent to review these proceedings. The affair, 
however, has now taken on an entirely new sig- 
nificance in the light of the present Post Office 
Department ruling revoking Esguire’s second-class 
mailing privileges on and after February 28. For 
the order was drawn up without passing directly 
on the obscenity issue: it is Postmaster General 
Walker's contention that the pictures, prose, and 
verse of Esquire are not “ ‘information of a pub- 
lic character’ or ‘literature, the sciences, arts or 
some special industry,’ contributing to the public 
welfare and the public good to the extent that 
{it} should be relieved of payment of ‘more than 
$500,000 in postage per annum.” All of which 
would appear to leave Mr. Walker in a very vul- 
nerable spot—Q.E.D.: either that Esquire is not 
literature or that it és literature but not “to the 
extent” that it can qualify for reasonable mailing 
privileges. It begins to look as if Esquire were 
well on the way to becoming what almost every 
magazine would like to be, at some time or other 
—a cause célébre. 

Robert Benchley is reputedly attaching a little 
more importance to the scrap drive than it reason- 
ably deserves, and has made salvage collectors an 
offer of his typewriter. “I don’t think I write 
funny any more,” says Mr. Benchley. I've run out 
of ideas, and from now on I'm an actor. It’s a 
lot easier and the pay is good.” 3% 3% J As a 
memorial to Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times from 1896 until his death in 
1935, Princeton University is to publish the de- 
finitive edition of the writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The Times will bear more than half the 
over-all cost, and each volume will carry a state- 
ment tying up the beliefs of Jefferson and Mr. 
Ochs concerning a free and responsible press. 


Dashiell Hammett’s screen adaptation of Lillian 
Hellman's play, Watch on the Rhine, was voted 
the best motion picture of 1943 by the New York 
Film Critics on December 27. It received an 11- 
to-6 majority over William Saroyan’s The Human 
Comedy on the sixth ballot, after a narrowing- 
down of a relatively long list of candidates. 
3 3% S& Jack London's camera, carried all over 
the world forty years ago, has been taken to Yale 
for inspection and study. It lacks all the modern 
gadgets but still takes excellent pictures. 


Various 


Hella Wuolijoiki, Finnish dramatist and demo- 
crat, has been put into prison by the Nazi- 
controlled Finnish government, according to re- 
ports. J J J Ilone Ralf Sues, Polish author 
(Shark’s Fins and Millet), is said to have learned 
English without a single grammar or schoolbook 
—she taught herself by reading Shaw, Wilde, 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Dickens, and Poe with a dictionary in her lap 
& 3 8 Major Donald W. Reynolds of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, and Okmulgee, Oklahoma, has 
been named officer in charge of Yank magazine 
in the European theater, according to United States 
Army Headquarters announcement in London. 


Poets and Peripatetics 


Only a day or so after Russia announced the 
proposed discard of the “Internationale’’ George 
Bernard Shaw suggested a substitute version of 
the second verse of “God Save the King.” His 
lines are: 

O Lord our God, arise. 

All our salvation lies 

In Thy great hands! 

Center his thoughts on Thee, 
Let him God's captain be! 
Thine to eternity 

God save the King! 


The customary second verse (“ .. . scatter his 
{the King’s} enemies. . . . Confound their polli- 
tics, Frustrate their kmavish tricks. ...") has 


never, Shaw admits, pleased him. He divulged, 
at the same time, the fact that he had never been 
overly fond of the old “Internationale,” and by 
implication he cheered the new Russian ‘Anthem 
of the Soviet Union,” which will become the offi- 
cial hymn on March 15. Text for it was written 
by Sergei Mikhalkov and E. Registan, and it was 
set to music by V. V. Aleksandrov. 

Noel Coward, on his way to South Africa 
where he will entertain hospitalized soldiers, was 
in New York for the best of December. With 
diplomatic caution he told reporters that it was 
“very difficult to give opinions on eminent Amer- 
icans” and on the subject of Clare Luce and poli- 
tics, therefore, he confined himself to very few 
words—he thinks she is a “‘very good playwright.’ 
He admitted a sympathy for Vansittartism, and 
praised General Dwight D. Eisenhower's “horse 
sense” in promoting good will between British 
and American troops. & J% J P.G. Wodehouse, 
it will be recalled, was captured by the Germans 
in France in 1940, and in June 1941, he went on 
the air for a broadcast from Berlin that threatened 
to cost him most of his reading public at home. 
When Leslie Henson, English comedian, recently 
approached the British Broadcasting Corporation 
with a proposal for the broadcast of “The Cabaret 
Girl” (for which Wodehouse wrote the lyrics) 
the BBC flatly refused—despite the suggestion, 
from several sources, that that questionable broad- 
cast of more than two years ago had possibly been 
taken too seriously by official spokesmen. 

Sisley Huddleston, said to be the only Briton 
who has sought naturalization as a citizen of 
Vichy France, is about to publish a book which 
bears the approval of both Vichy and the German 
authorities. It is ““The Myth of Liberty,” a decla- 
ration against the democracies. The Berne report 
adds that he has been lecturing—without charge— 
on “Why I have wanted to become French.”’ 


(Continued on page 422) 
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You KN? w it’s by Library Bureau 


It’s pleasing to the eye . . . easy to live 
with and work with . . . characteristics of 
Library Bureau installations you recog- 
nize at a glance. 


This card catalog in the library of the 
Union Theological Seminary at Richmond, 
Virginia, is functionally modern to the 
smallest detail—constructed with the skill 
and craftsmanship traditional with Library 
Bureau. 


The catalog cases are designed to be 


placed back to back in alcove arrangement 
as the library grows. Librarians will note 
with interest the unusual features of these 
cases including the two-compartment label 
holders with ring pulls. 


ARE YOU thinking now of plans for mod- 
ernization, enlargement or new construc- 
tion after the war? Let us help you. With- 
out obligation, we offer librarians and 
architects the benefit of our long experi- 
ence in this specialized field. 





‘T 1944 





LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION OF 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 420) 
Died 


DECEMBER 1. Clifford Smyth, writer and editor; 
at Armonk, N.Y.; seventy-seven. About the turn 
of the century he made an unsuccessful trip to 
Panama in an attempt to unearth scandals of the 
Roosevelt administration related to the acquisition 
of the Canal. From 1913 to 1922 he was editor 
of the New York Times Book Review. His The 
Gilded Man is semi-autobiographical. 


DeceMBER 2. E. M. Delafield [Edmée Elizabeth 
Monica de la Pasture Dashwood}, British novelist 
and playwright; at Cullompton, Devonshire ; fifty- 
two. She wrote her first novel, Zella Sees Herself, 
during World War I, when she was a volunteer 
nurse; and during the twenties came nearly a 
score of novels. Her best known books, however, 
belong to the thirties— the ‘Provincial Lady” 
diaries—in which she drew on her own life (her 
two children, Lionel and Rosamund, were the 
“Robin” and “Vicki” of the books. From the out- 
break of the war until ill health forced her retire- 
ment a year ago, she had been writing radio scripts 
and broadcasting to the “kitchen front.” 


DECEMBER 2. Armine von Tempski, Hawaiian 
writer and lecturer; at Fresno, Calif.; forty-four. 
Her best known work, Born in Paradise, was a 
best seller in 1940. 


DeEcEMBER 5. Arthur J. Dodge, author and news- 
paperman; at Washington, D.C.; eighty-three; he 
had written on Shakespearean literature and was 
also considered an expert in the field of economics. 


DECEMBER 5 [reported]. Emelyn Yaroslavsky, 
historian and publicist; at Moscow, Russia. He 
was the chief spokesman for the Kremlin for some 
years, head of the Russian Atheists’ League, and 
author of the call to arms which appeared in 
Pravda at the time Germany invaded Russia. Yaro- 
slavsky was the chief Russian polemicist against 
Trotsky. In 1937 he was elected to the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 


DECEMBER 11 [reported]. Victor Mapes, play- 
wright, producer, and drama critic; at Cannes, 
France; September 27, 1943; seventy-three. He 
was a New Yorker by birth and had lived in 
France for the last ten years. In his earlier days 
he had been Paris correspondent for the New York 
Sum and drama critic for the New York World. 
Among his successful plays was The Boomerang 
(with Winchell Smith), produced in 1915. 


DECEMBER 10. Louise Platt Hauck, writer of 
romantic novels; at St. Joseph, Mo.; fifty-nine. 
She had written, since 1929, more than seventy 
books, the latest of which was Cary Fordyce. 


DECEMBER 10. Samuel Rosenfeld, author and 
editor; at Katonah, N.Y.; seventy-four. He was 
the editor of several Jewish newspapers in the 
United States and Russia; his The Past was a 
two-volume historical piece. 


DECEMBER 12. George Bittner, journalist and 
radio commentator; in New York City. He was 
born in Austria and for many years there carried 
on newspaper work; later he lived in Paris and 
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after 1939 he conducted broadcasts to Austria for 
the French government. After the fall of France 
he fled to the United States and had since been a 
free-lance writer. 


DECEMBER 17. Robert Blatchford, socialist, au- 
thor, and journalist; in Sussex, England; ninety- 
two. His Merrie England is said to have made 
more converts to Socialism than the work of any 
other propagandist. His autobiography, My Eight) 
Years, was published in 1931. 


DECEMBER 20. John C. Eckel, authority on, and 
collector of, Dickens. His own The First Editions 
of Charles Dickens has itself become a collector's 
item. 


DECEMBER 21. Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bian- 
chi, niece and biographer of Emily Dickinson; at 
New York City; seventy-seven. She was the au- 
thor of several novels and volumes of verse. Her 
The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, appeared 
in 1924. 


DECEMBER 21. Albert Nelson Marquis, founder 
and editor emeritus of Who's Who in America: 
at Evanston, Ill.; eighty-eight. He was born in 
Ohio, and operated a family toll road in his early 
years. His first Who's Who appeared in Chicago 
in 1899. 


DECEMBER 22. Mark Channing, British writer; 
at Amersham, Bucks.; sixty-four. His Indian Vil- 
lage, a story of Indian peasant life, was his most 
widely read work. 


DECEMBER 29. Art Young, cartoonist and writer; 
in New York City; seventy-seven. He was born 
in Stephenson County, Illinois, and after school- 
ing here and abroad he became illustrator and 
cartoonist for an enviable succession of news- 
papers and magazines. His most famous draw- 
ings, however, were done for The Masses (he 
was, at the time of his death, still a contributing 
editor of the New Masses). Art Young was ever 
a crusader, and worked hard and long for woman 
suffrage, trade unionism, racial equality, and abo 
lition of child labor. 


The Autumn 1943 issue of Books Abroad notes 
that “according to Ilya Ehrenbourg, the German 
‘purge’ of the libraries of Czechoslovakia resulted 
in the elimination of seventy per cent of the 


books.” 
Ss 68 


The 1942/43 Board of Directors of the A.L.A. 
Division of Cataloging and Classification accepted 
the Report of the Committee on the Quarterly 
Review and approved the idea of such a publica- 
tion. However, for a number of reasons, it voted 
to postpone publication for the duration of the 
war, and to continue, instead, the publication of 
the Division’s Yearbook. The Committee's Report 
was submitted to the 1943/44 Board of Directors 
for its consideration. Whereas last year's Board 
members had been divided on the question, this 
year's Board voted unanimously against taking 
steps to establish the quarterly at this time. Lucile 
M. Morsch is now President of the Division. 
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QUESTIONS educators ask about 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


and the correct ANSWE ite 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


How is BRITANNICA JUNIOR different 


from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain 
articles not to be found in other juvenile 
reference works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no value to elementary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Because learning to use an index is a funda- 
mental study skill and the Index of Britan- 
NICA JUNIOR is designed to develop this 
skill. It is a fact and finding Index. It is 
the key to more than 3600 main articles, 
contains 20,000 index entries and more than 
50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR de- 
velop good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials and an index . . . to follow direc- 
tions in finding material . . . to use an atlas 
. . . to use independent source material 
written for him at his own level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
correlated with school courses of study? 


Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times is BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR? 


It is current at each printing. 


How does the cost of a set of BRITAN- 
NICA JUNIOR compare with that of 


other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less in cost. 
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Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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John Peale 


HE commonest prediction on the course of 

literature after this present war appears to 
take its cue from the aftermath of World War I 
and to embody a certain amount of escapism, anti- 
war realism, etc. John Peale Bishop, however, 
holds a far grimmer view. Civilization, he says, 
may well be too thoroughly bereft of the only 
things by which this art can live, and there may 
be, therefore, when this battle is finished, “no 
writing at all. The world will, so far as I can see, 
be much poorer than any world I have known in 
every kind of richness.” 


John Peale Bishop was born in Charles Town, 
West Virginia, May 21, 1892, the son of Jona- 
than Peale Bishop, a doctor, and Margaret Miller 
(Cochran) Bishop. He did not leave that pleas- 
ing village until he was fifteen, and it is the col- 
lective impression of these early years that pro- 
vided him with much of the background material 
for his first full-length novel as well as numerous 
other pieces. 


His father died when he was ten, and he still 
looks upon that loss as ‘the “determining event” 
of his boyhood (his mother was married a second 
time about five years later). Young Bishop was 
sent first, for four years, to a little “dame school’’; 
then for two years to the “‘antiquated’’ Charles 
Town Academy, which had by then become a 
mere one-teacher institution. He transferred from 
there to a public school where he remained for 
two years; and after an interval of several years, 
for recovery from an illness, he went to Washing- 
ton County High School in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, and to Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania. It was about this time that he wrote 
a sonnet called “To a Woodland Pool,” afterward 
sold to Harper's Weekly (September 28, 1912), 
his first paid effort. 


Actually he was about seventeen, he says, when 
he decided to devote his energies to writing, yet 
only gradually did he become aware of the fact 
that he had made this decision; until that age he 
had fully expected to be a painter. 


He entered Princeton with the Class of 1917, 
the literary stamina of which became, during the 
twenties, something that could not easily be ig- 
nored—Edmund Wilson and the late F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald belonged to that group. Bishop enjoyed 
the distinction of being the first man from that 
class elected to the editorial board of the well 
known Nassau Literary Magazine; he was after- 
ward made managing editor. During these under- 
graduate years, moreover, he sold a number of 
poems and short stories to various periodicals; 
and he walked off with four campus literary prizes, 
most of which were awarded for essay-writing. 

Bishop finished Princeton (Litt.B) in June, 
1917,-and two months later entered the R.O.T.C. 
He was commissioned a first lieutenant in the in- 
fantry on November 27, and sailed for France 
only two months before the Armistice was signed. 
For a time he commanded a prisoner-of-war escort 
company. At the end of October 1919, he re- 
turned to the States and was discharged three days 
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Bishop 





JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


later. So much for the military record. From his 
own personal point of view, however, nothing 
mattered so much, he says, as his “introduction to 
the greatness and the glory that was France.” 


This reaction, however, was to become more 
than a mere wartime memory, and in 1922, the 
year of his marriage to Margaret Grosvenor Hutch- 
ins, he left Vanity Fair, where he had been made 
managing editor, and sailed for Europe, to spend 
most of the twenties in France. And on the out 
skirts of Paris he bought an old country house 


His Green Fruit, a book of poems, had been 
issued in 1917, and in 1922, as a collaboration 
with Edmund Wilson, he wrote The Undertaker’ 
Garland. He returned to America for a while in 
the fall of 1931, and stayed just long enough to 
catch the tone of violence in the criticism of his 
“Many Thousands Gone,” a long short-story that 
won him a Scribner prize of $5,000 and became 
the title piece in a collection of tales. Now Wit/ 
His Love, another book of verse, was issued in 
1933, and two years later a fourth, Minute Par- 
ticulars, as well as a novel, Act of Darkness 
Selected Poems came out in 1941, and for part of 
that year and the next he served as Publications 
Director in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter 
American Affairs, collaborating with Allen Tate 
in the editing of an anthology of American litera- 
ture for publication in South America, later pub 
lished here as American Harvest: Twenty Years 
of Creative Writing in the United States. Last fall 
he was appointed Fellow of the Library of Con- 
gress in Comparative Literature for the year 1943- 
44. He has three sons, Jonathan Peale, Robert 
Grosvenor, and Christopher, and makes his home 
on Cape Cod. 

B. ALSTERLUND 
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The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 





Cy the war, the Huntington Library 
AS. collected microfilm copies of unique 
books in European libraries. Today, many 


of these priceless manuscripts and books are 
gone forever. 


Certain treasures of the Huntington Libra- 
ry, however, are safely stored in underground 
vaults forthe duration. But these,too, have been 
microfilmed, and faithful photographic repro- 
ductions of them are still available to students. 


The files include the library’s irreplace- 
able books, manuscripts, records and reports 


dating back hundreds of years. A wealth of 


material in the field of Americana and com- 
plete files of early newspapers and books print- 






at San Marino, Calif. 


ed in England from 1475 to 1640 are also 
available on microfilm. 


Reproductions on microfilm serve a mod- 
ern need. They permit continued reference to 
files of rare material even though original 
works are removed for protection. Films are 
easily indexed and saveshelfand storage space. 

Du Pont Microcupy Film is especially adapt- 
ed to this type of work. Its fine grain accu- 
rately reproduces original material, and the 
archival type safety base of the film assures 
long life for each microfilm file. Write for free 
technical booklet. E. 1.du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM 





—~—_ 


Patterson Screen 
Division 


POND- 


6. u. 5. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Film Products 


Division 
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Dorsha Hayes 


ORSHA HAYES (née Doris Bentley) was 

born in Galesburg, Illinois, in the early 
1900's, the daughter of Frederick Jay Bentley and 
Carolina (Rice) Bentley. Her father’s family were 
among the earliest settlers of Chicago, and she 
herself was taken there to live at the age of six. 
As a youngster she wrote heaps of plays, poems, 
and “novels,” for which she was her own pub- 
lisher—they were hand printed, bound with needle 
and thread, and illustrated with elaborate crayon 
drawings. She was sent first to the elementary 
school of the University of Chicago and then 
transferred to the Finch School in New York. As 
a pupil she was an extremist, and netted herself in 
the end a rather unflattering record, when math 
grades were worked into the term’s average. She 
did, however, win a first prize at Finch for a 
“particularly bloody pirate story.” 

At the time she left school she was interested 
in the dance. And on the advice of Rheta Childe 
Dorr, author and, indirectly, a friend of her 
mother, she began to think of dancing as a pro- 
fession from which she might unearth something 
to write about. She did apprentice work in the 
ballets of Pavlova and Fokine, and was a solo 
dancer in a number of Broadway productions, both 
musical and dramatic—with Mr. and Mrs Charles 
Coburn in their repertoire of Moliére and Shake- 
speare, and in Shubert reviews at the Winter 
Garden. Henry Miller donated his theatre for her 
first concert. 

In 1924 she founded (in New York) the first 
little theatre of the dance, and with her husband, 
Paul Hayes, kept it alive on almost no funds 
whatsoever—it paid for itself “until the depres- 
sion came along.” Except during the summer 
months performances were given every Saturday 
night, and it had a small but dependable follow- 
ing. In this venture she maintained a company of 
dancers, danced herself, and presented guest art- 
ists. Once or twice during the season came reci- 
tals of the best of the work. Her husband origi- 
nated a form called Theatre Piece, combining 
words and movements, that was well received. 

About the time she gave up dancing (1933) 
she was, for a short while, assistant editor of a 
dance magazine; it folded after two issues. More- 
over she was, at one time on the staff of School 
and Society, and also put out a monthly bulletin 
of a New York labor union for which she was 
once the education director. 

Two years ago she became annoyed, she says, 
by soap-box orators in New York's Columbus 
Circle, spokesmen for the left and the right. She 
had herself been a WPA worker for a while, and 
had acquired a fair amount of epidemic anger. 
The Russians, she recalled, had their primer—why 
not a book of simple terms for Americans? And 
in three days, therefore, she turned out a book 
called The American Primer, her first paid effort 
of this kind. To a number of reviewers it struck 
the right note firmly, and criticism in general was 
highly encouraging. Her first novel, Mrs. Heaton’s 
Daughter, published last fall, is a story with an 
unconventional theme, a study of frustration— 
how mother love can easily become something 
close to hate. Much of its backstage life came 
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DorsHA HAYES 


originally from her own personal experiences as a 
professional dancer. Her third book, Chicago 
Crossroads of Enterprisé, one of the “Cities of 
America” biographies (edited by Leo Lerman) 
will be out in March. She is now at work on a 
novel dealing with a phase of the American Revo- 
lution. But, she adds, it is ‘too early to say much 


about that.” 
Ss 8 


Note from Books Abroad, Autumn 1943 issue 
“The new edition of Germany's Index Expurga- 
torius for France, the Liste Otto, bans the novels 
of that dangerous agitator, Jules Verne. 


The Library of Congress has just purchased the 
Frederic Goudy Collection of typographical mate- 
rials, comprised of original type designs, draw- 
ings, matrices, type specimens, proofs, and other 
records, as well as a library of thousands of books 
of Mr. Goudy’s own design and others, including 
valuable Americana and keepsakes and special edi- 
tions printed for him by his wife at the Village 
Press and elsewhere. Mr. Goudy is the designer 
of over 100 type faces which have been described 
as “outstanding for their simple strength and 
beauty” and which, besides being used widely to 
print fine books, “have transformed the advertising 
pages of every magazine in America.” Among his 
better known type faces are Kennerley, Goudy, 
Goudy Bold, and Goudy Old Style. 
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“Books Most in Demand, 
At Present 


for the representation of 
essential subjects in a small 
department.” 


Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & AIR 


NE sok ne wanieded d'ys ddcmee she dene $4. 
Audele WELDERS GUIDE .................... 57h 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ................... 2. 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book ... 1. 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4. 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER ..................... 1. 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS ...... 2. 


Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy Book 4. 


Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ................ 2. 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .............. . 4 
ey Fee MN Ni Ab pa soisas reds ddbeeecvasi 4. 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS HANDY BOOK ..... 4. 


Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book ............ i 
Audels MARINE Engineers Guide ............ 3. 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE .. i 
Rogers Mechanical DRAWING and Design .... 2 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide .. 4. 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides (4 vols.) 6 
Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ............... 2. 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 vols.) 6. 


Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ....... « 


Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING .. i 
Audels Answers on REFRIGERATION ............  & 
Hawkins Aids to ENGINEERS EXAMINATION ..... 2. 
Rogers MACHINIST GUIDE .................. AA. 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS ...................... i. 
Audels Handy Book of PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 4. 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS .... 2. 
Hawkins ELECTRICAL Guides at $!. each .... 10. 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES . ae 2. 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ....... Savas 2. 


Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ...... 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRAR 
Ver, 1, 11, Ol, IV, Vv, Vi, Vil, 


=< 


THEO. AUDEL & COMPANY 


49 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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Reference Books 


FOR AIR AND SCIENCE 


BASIC RADIO 
By Cc. L. Boltz, Noted 
British Authority. Pro- 
vides concise knowledge 
for beginning eg 3 of 
radio: Definitions. Ohn 
Law. Electromagnetism. 
Condensers. Alternating 
Current. Inductance, 
Capitance. Waves. 
Valves, Coe _ 
tection. mplification. 
Receivers. Aerials, Feed- 272 Pages 
ers. Fables. 168 illustra- Price $2.25 
tions. Just Published. “Just Published’ 


AERODYNAMICS OF THE 
AEROPLANE 


By W. L. Cowley, A.R.C. Sc. (Eng.). 
Brief, understandable, scientific expla- 
nation of plane flight, aerodynamics of 
propellers, wind tunnels, model and 
full-scale testing. Special chapters on 
fluid motion, wave theory and vibration 
problems. 201 pp. Just published. $2.25 


AIR NAVIGATION 


By E. R. Hamilton. Planned for those 
with no previous acquaintance with the 
subject who wish a working knowledge 
in a limited time. Clear explanation of 
essentials. 86 illus., 175 pp. .00 


CHEMISTRY AND THE 
AEROPLANE 


By Vernon J. Clancey, A.R.C.S. Author 
aims to provide a link between the 
“theory of chemistry textbooks and the 
practice of ey gt For students of 
aeronautics and individual cating 





WEATHER STUDY 
By David Brunt, F.R.S. A first book in 
meteorology for all interested in aero- 
nautics, radio-location, geography. Clear 
explanations by a world authority. $2.25 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, by 
Hyman Levy, F.R.S.E. Explains mathe- 
matics needed to study aeronautics and 
related sciences; graphic aids. 216 
pages. $1.50 


MODERN TRIGONOMETRY, by M. J. 
G. Hearley. Wanstead School (Eng.). 
Explains principles used for problems 
in surveying, grades, elevations, veloci- 
ties, contours, etc. 

152 illus. 160 pp. $1.75 


MECHANICAL PHYSICS, by Herbert 
Dingle, Professor of Physics, Univ. of 
London. Modern physics of matter, 
heat, vibrations, sound. 

61 illus. 248 pp. (Vol. I) $2.25 


SUB-ATOMIC PHYSICS, by Herbert 
Dingle. Structure of the Atom, Optics, 
Study of Light, Electricity, Magnetism, 
Radio Activity. 

147 illus. 272 pp. (Vol. ID) $2.25 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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| “THE OLD ORDER IS PASS- 
ING. The old order to which 
I belong is dead ... We have 
to build a new world... 
Something is shaping into a 
vision of the future...” says 
Prime Minister Jan Christiaan 
Smuts of the Union of South 
Africa. 


In this new world belongs inevitably 
a new and better time-plan 2 new 
calendar, which will simplify and ease 
our many activities. A perfected cal- 
endar will bring into our today and 
our future greater order, harmony, 
equity and stability. Don’t fail to read 


THE CALENDAR 
FOR EVERYBODY 
By Elisabeth Achelis 


G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19 


Cloth, $1.50 
































WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 










Built for 


heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 


Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
ow paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 


Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APE X 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Epiror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


Heard and Unheard Of 


To the Editor: 


How would you like to refer to your young 
people's room as THE LITTLE RED READINGHOOD 
ROOM? Or direct visitors to DisNEY’s ALLEY? 
Or pick up the phone and say cheerily ‘Public 
Library—PEACE-AMIDST-CHAOS DIVISION” ? 

It all looked very simple when the Young 
People’s Division of the Brooklyn Public Library's 
central branch, seeking a distinctive name for it- 
self, offered a prize of five new books to the high 
school student suggesting the most acceptable 
name. The committee appointed by Chief Libra 
rian Milton J. Ferguson obtained the cooperation 
of the school systems readily enough and notices 
soon blossomed on school bulletin boards and in 
campus papers. Then came the deluge. Three 
samples of what came in are given above; others 
follow: 

JUVENILE COURT 

TEENSTERS’ TRYST 

OUR HEARTS ARE YOUNG AND GAY ROOM 

EUREKA ROOM (‘‘Because I found it there’) 

UTOPIA UNLIMITED 

BOOKWORM’'S DELIGHT 

ALBATROSS ROOM ("This bird brings good luck’’ ) 

STUDENTS’ REPERTORIUM 

MORALE BUILDER FOR TEEN-AGERS ROOM 

BUSY BEES’ BETTER BOOKS 

DREAM LANE 

THE KEYS TO HEAVEN ROOM 

PARENTS - APPROVE-OF-AND-STUDENTS LIKE 

BOOK SECTION 


We were also urged to name the room after 
assorted authors, poets, statesmen, and soldiers 
The prize for originality in this respect should go 
to a lad named Alvin who, quite unawed by his 
chum’s suggestion for a SHAKESPEARE ROOM, pro 
posed we name it THE ALVIN ROOM. At the mo- 
ment of going to press the judges had not reached 
a decision. The committee, under the influence of 
the responses, changed its name from CONTEST 
COMMITTEE to THE COMMITTEE TO PROMOTE THE 
MOVEMENT TO FIND A NEW, APPROPRIATE, AND 
DISTINCTIVE NAME FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
ROOM OF THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, CEN 
TRAL BRANCH. 


Discipline Again 
To the Editor: 


How true it is that the subject of discipline in 
the school library has always been “shushed,” and 
librarians who dared to air their troubles were 
frowned upon! 

Certainly the library should be a place of seren- 
ity and peace, but first the students must have an 
understanding of what that is, as well as an appre 
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ciation of its results. The school library is a 
wonderful place in which to get acquainted with 
the students as individuals, and the better we 
know them the easier it will be to tackle the 
problem of discipline. Any library should func- 
tion for the best interests of all, and all students 
will truthfully say that they prefer a quiet room. 
Here is one instance when the results are satisfy- 
ing enough to make the means justifiable. 

In my opinion, the root of the whole question 
lies in the general atmosphere, or tone, of the 
school. If students are well behaved in the halls, 
in classrooms, at assembly programs, then the li- 
brarian’s job is easy. But—if the boys and girls 
run in the halls, are slow in settling down in 
classrooms, laugh at the wrong times during 
assembly programs, whistle when the lights are 
turned out, and are generally disrespectful, then 
the librarian will find a problem on her hands 
when they arrive at the door of the library. 

Librarians who need never worry about the 
ugly word “‘discipline’’ should indeed be very 
grateful. But if the problem is there, it must 
be tackled. The methods, however, are not as 
important as the results. We are working each 
day for the wse of our materials; they will not be 
used unless the library is quiet. How then to 
reach this goal? See that the room /s quiet! The 
“how” is up to you, but if it takes a firm hand at 
first, give it to them. It will be discovered, how- 
ever, that the firm hand can let up after a while, 
once the students learn what is expected of them. 

One method which never fails is that of break- 
ing up groups of friends at individual tables. 
Students have no answer to the statement that if 
they come to the library to work, it will make no 
difference where they sit. 

The librarian who is strict will get the respect 
of the students quicker than the one who is 
“soft,” to use the students’ own words. These 
are wholesome, likeable, young people, who are 
full of pep, who will “get by” with whatever they 
can, yet they will respect the person who keeps 
them in line. 

When graduates return to the school, do they 
come to see the librarian because they remember 
her as a “‘cross-patch,” or as a friend? Lonely 
boys in Army camps away from home write letters 
to their favorite teachers and librarians, forgetting 
the times they were reprimanded in the library, 
because they have learned since to respect the 
rights of others and to appreciate a real library 
atmosphere. What they do remember is that the 
librarian was their friend and always played fair 
with them. 

Yes, it’s all worth while when the net results 
are stacked up: the occasional words of apprecia- 
tion from a faculty member; the chance remark of 
the casual visitor to the school, “How quiet the 
library is’; the friendly “Hello,” or just “Hi,” 
from the students on the street; and the knowl- 
edge that the library really ss a place for quiet 
reading where students come to work, and not 
to loaf. 

Overestimate the importance of discipline? 
Never! If you don’t have the problem, thank 
your lucky stars. But if you have, get it under 
control as soon as possible, and then relax your 
vigilance gradually. 

MILDRED L. NICKEL, Librarian 
Lyons Township High School 
LaGrange, Illinois 


(Continued on page 430) 
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HESE books, edited by Professor Harry Dextor Kit- 

son, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, are 
authoritative guides to good jobs and rewarding careers. 
They provide practical tools for helping young men and 
women discover the work that is right for them, and 
their right places in the modern business and industrial 
world. They are important staple items in libraries the 


country over. 
Just published 
THE BIG STORE 


Opportunities in Department Store Work 
By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


This new addition to an increasingly popular group of 
vocational guide books is the key to a rewarding career 
in a field of work offering wide scope to the developing 
talents of young men and women alike. Authoritative, 
up-to-date, practical information on placement, working 
conditions, advancement through any of a big department 
store’s many departments. $1.50 


RADIO AS A CAREER 
By JULIUS L. HORNUNG. A job survey of an 
entire industry. 


Hundreds of opportunities described, with practical point- 
ters on finding your place. $1.50 


DENTAL CAREERS 

By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE. General practice, 
specialization, dental hygiene—latest and most authentic 
information on making one’s way in dentistry. $1.50 


ACCOUNTING AS A CAREER 

By LAWRENCE W. SCUDDER. All you need to know 
for training, placement, and development in accounting 
and allied fields. $1.50 


AIR CONDITIONING and 
REFRIGERATION 


By L. K. WRIGHT. Tremendous ro Ngo opportunities 
for those who prepare now. This book points the way. 


$1.50 
WORKING WITH WORDS 
By LORINE PRUETTE. Can you write? Then you can 
get a job in advertising, movies, radio, publicity, etc. 
$1.50 
BOOKS ON WHEELS 


Opportunities in Library Work 
By MARY R. LINGENFELTER. The complete guide to 


a rewarding specialized vocation. $1.50 
THE ROAD TO ANYWHERE 
Opportunities in Secretarial Work 

By FRANCES MAULE. The ‘“‘Open Sesame’’ to many 
highly paid positions. * $1.50 





Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 
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MORE THAN 3,700 PUBLIC AND 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, LARGE 
AND SMALL, NOW SUBSCRIBE 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


Now in its third year of successful 
publication, PLAYS is _ published 
monthly from October through May, 
and contains plays suitable for chil- 
dren eight to fifteen years old. 


IN EACH ISSUF 


Plays for children in Primary, Intermediate 
and Junior and Senior High Grades, in sepa- 
rate sections for each. Plays for celebrating 
all important holidays and anniversaries; 
episodes from the lives of famous men and 
women—statesmen, scientists, authors. Plays 
appropriate for specialized occasions such as 
Book Week, Red Cross Week, Education 
Week, and Health Week. Plays for Victory 
—War Bonds and Stamps, Morale, Conser- 
vation, etc. Plays for entertainment—come- 
dies, fantasies, legends. Also Radio Plays. 


x* * * 
Librarians are enthusiastic: 


“Your magazine PLAYS has 
been of the greatest value to us 
in the Schools Division of the 
Indianapolis Public Library.’’ 


E.R.S. Librarian, Indianapolis. 


“Your magazine has proved of 
much value to our patrons, and 
has been enthusiastically received 
by teachers and Girl Scout lead- 
ers. We do not want to miss an 
issue!”’ 

H.W.W. Librarian, Oradell, N.J. 


“This library is now subscrib- 
ing to PLAYS and finds it very 
valuable both to teachers and 
young borrowers. Our circulation 
of PLAYS has been very success- 


ful. 
E.T., Boys and Girls Library 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


x*~*« * 


Approximately 100 plays a year are pub- 
lished in PLAYS. Recent authors include: 
Margaret Widdemer, Gladys Hasty Carroll, 
Betty Smith, M. Jagendorf, Gertrude Robin- 
son, Lavinia Davis, Isabel Clark McMeekin. 
Your subscription will enable you to build 
a splendid collection of dramatic material at 
little cost. Enter your order row for this 
economical and valuable publication. 


Subscription price $3.00 a year 
(Free sample on request). 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 





(Continued from page 429) 


To the Editor: 


I was so pleased with the illustrations that 
were chosen for my article on ‘Stories and Books 
About Dolls.” I have had “fan mail” from all 
over the United States, sent by those who read the 
The thrill I got from knowing that it 
could be of use to other librarians was very 


FRANCES MOAK, Librarian 


To the Editor: 


Directors of libraries are wringing their hands 
over inability to recruit and maintain staffs. Per 
sonnel problems that they chose to ignore these 
many years are now coming home to roost. 

The fact is that there is no more reactionary 
group of economic royalists in the country than 
library directors. While it is true that many of 
them are paid less than they would receive for 
comparable work in business, they are well paid 
in relation to their staffs. As intelligent men, they 
have known for years that their assistants were 
receiving salaries on which they could not exist if 
they did not receive aid from their families. Yet 
they felt no moral obligation to do anything about 
it. True, directors have fought for larger budgets, 
but how many can be named who have cam- 
paigned year in and year out for a living wage 
for their employees? 

Is it any wonder that when President Roosevelt 
sought a Librarian of Congress in sympathy with 
New Deal philosophy he had to go outside the 
profession? The library profession does not have 
a single outstanding liberal leader to compare with 
men like John Dewey or George Counts in the 
field of education. 


Bad labor policy has not been limited to the 
economic sphere. One large library system has 
had the nerve to publish for the world to read a 
staff manual in which professional workers are 
ordered to use the back door of the library when 
entering or leaving. In the face of that kind of 
treatment some librarians will still say we must 
not organize for collective bargaining because it 
would be undignified! 

Libraries are facing a crisis that the laissez- 
faire method will not solve. Unless some of us 
begin to act undignified the library movement will 
go the way of the dodo. 


Western New York Library 


To the Editor: 


In January 1943 the Staff Association of the 
Buffalo Public Library sponsored a tea for the 
Western New York librarians of Erie, Niagara, 
Genesee, Wyoming, Cattaraugus, and Chautauqua 
counties, to discuss the possibility of organizing 
a Western New York Library Association. At 
the tea, questionnaires relating to possible future 
meetings were distributed to about one hundred 

















and twenty-five guests. The committee felt that 
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the attendance was most gratifying in spite of 
transportation difficulties, and they also felt that 
the number of guests in itself suggested the 
desirability of having an organization for the 
exchange of ideas and for social purposes when 
war conditions are making conventions unpa- 
triotic. It was an opportunity for librarians to 
become acquainted with persons who previously 
had merely been names. It was felt by most of 
those attending that these social contacts were 
most desirable and would be anticipated at future 
meetings. 
On May 9, 1943, a business meeting was held 
at which the following officers were elected: 
President, Kathryne Leonhard, Buffalo Public Library; 
Vice President, Harold Hacker, Grosvenor Library; 
Secretary, Helen Humphrey, Amherst High School Li- 
brary; Treasurer, Charles Underhill, Lockwood Me- 
morial Library of the University of _ Buffalo. 


The first formal meeting of the Western New 
York Library Association was held on October 31, 
1943, attended by about one hundred librarians 
and library friends. A Constitution was adopted. 


The 1943-1944 program will include a meet- 
ing at the Buffalo Public Library on February 
27, 1944, at 2:30 P.M., and a tea to be held 
sometime in April. 

The present membership consists of one hun- 
dred and forty-five paid members. Continuing co- 
operation with the A.L.A. and NYLA it is the 
not too optimistic hope of the committee that 
at the end of the war there will be an active 
organization which will continue to function 
long after the original emergency that brought 
it about has ceased to exist. 

ELIZABETH BUTTERFIELD 
Publicity Committee 


Reading for Democracy 


To the Editor: 


I have particularly enjoyed the article ‘Reading 
for Democracy” by Augusta Baker in the October 
issue of your Bulletin. 1 found the bibliography 
of the James Weldon Johnson Collection espe- 
cially valuable. 

As it is very difficult to get such lists in a rural 
community, may I suggest that you make this a 
series. I should like to see a suggested list of 
children’s books on the Jews. 

DAWES MARKWELL, Librarian 
Bradford County Library 
Troy, Pennsylvania 


{Epiror'’s Norte: The list she suggests appears in this 
issue, entitled ‘‘Reading for Democracy: A Bookshelf of 
Jewish Juveniles.’’} 


Bookworm Antics 


To the Editor: 


I have a particularly soft spot in my heart for 
the Chelifers and look forward to each issue of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin with the greatest 
eagerness to see what they will be doing next. . . 
They shall be preserved carefully where they can 
be taken out and chuckled over during a spare 
moment. My particular favorite is the Victory 
Book Campaign box and the missing junior [No- 
vember Bulletin, p. 276}. 

GERTRUDE HILL, Librarian 
Flagstaff, Arizona, Public Library 
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FAEGRE and ANDERSON’S 


Child Care 


and Training 


Sixth revised edition of this 
famous book that is used by 
parents, doctors, nurses, so- 
cial workers, and as a text in 
over 500 schools and colleges. 
The new edition brings up to 
date the bibliographies for 
parents and for children’s 
reading at specific age levels. 
“We know of no better book 
on the general care and train- 
ing of children.”—Journal of 
Pediatrics. $2.50 
A.L.A. Booklist 


The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Your Own Story 
by MARION L. FAEGRE 


Brief story of human reproduction in 
pamphlet form. 31 pages to be told 
to, read to, or read by children from 
4 to 10 years; 21 pages addressed to 
parents. One copy, 50c; 10 to 1000, 
25c; 1000 or more, 15c. 


Let’s Talk About 
Your Baby 


by H. KENT TENNEY, MD. 


“It is refreshing to read a book that 

offers so much sound advice and 

makes the adjustment of the baby 

into the family a pleasure.”—Parents’ 

Magazine. $1.00 
A.L.A. Booklist 


Mental Hygiene 
by ERIC KENT CLARKE, M.D. 


“Dr. Clarke beautifully develops tke 
thesis that each one’s reaction to ill- 
ness (and many times the illness it- 
self) is but a natural part of his 
total life pattern.”"—American Jour- 
nal of Public Health. $3.00 


A.L.A. Booklist, Peabody Booknotes 
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The FOURTH EDITION 


Now supplants the third edition of the 


Catalog of Reprints in Series: 
1943 


The 1943” in the title remains unchanged because a new publi- 
cation schedule calls for an annual main volume every fall (when 
major publishing plans are completed) and a supplement in the 
spring (for spring and summer lists). The Fourth Edition includes 
all reprints in series up to November 1943. Data in the earlier 
edition ended with November 1942. Because of war conditions the 
intervening twelve months show abnormal changes. 


The third edition was oversubscribed and has been out of print for 
several months. The print run of the Fourth Edition was increased, 
BUT the sooner your order is placed the more certain you are of 
getting the book, AND the sooner you can put it to work saving 
Time and Money—its primary function—for you. 


A high percentage of renewals and a consistently growing circula- 
tion are conclusive proof that the Catalog is saving Time and Money 
for subscribers. It must. The Catalog is compiled for those careful 
buyers who wish to exhaust the possibilities of the reprint market 
before placing an order. 


The Catalog instantly discloses the thousands of reprints available 
under eighty-seven imprints of thirty-four publishers. The author 
entry lists all reprints available for a given title. A book may be 
located by author, title, publisher or name of series and full buying 
information is given, price, publisher, size, binding, illustrator 
(juveniles) editors, compilers, etc. The Catalog of Reprints is 
EIGHT-SEVEN Catalogs cumulated in TWO alphabets between 
cloth covers. 


No change in price. $3.50 for the main volume including 
the supplement which will be mailed in the spring. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue N.Y. 52, N.Y. 
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New A.L.A. Books 






THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By E. W. McDiarmid and John McDiarmid. A sound 
presentation of the problems involved in organizing 
and managing public libraries. Describes the organiza- 
tion and management of 315 typical libraries of varying 
size throughout the country; summarizes their experi- 
ence in dealing with various organization and man- 
agement problems; and appraises policies and procedures. 
Covers governmental relations, the relation of the board and the executive, 
departmental organization of the library, finance, personnel, planning, and 
coordination. Each separate topic is followed by carefully evolved ‘‘recom- 
mendations,’ sometimes compressed to a single sentence, sometimes stated as 
a three or four-point principle. These “recommendations” tell the adminis- 
trator at a glance just what wide experience has found to be the best practice 
in any particular management problem that might arise. 

Though pioneering, the book has every-day usefulness. 33 tables and 10 charts 
amplify the text. Bibliography, index. 


December 31, 1943 























250p Cloth, $3 








A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades 


Thousands of librarians have used succeeding editions of Graded List of Books 
for Children to guide them in maintaining well-rounded collections of chil- 
dren's books. A new edition, appearing with a new title, A BASIC BOOK 
COLLECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, has been compiled by a 
Joint Committee of the A.L.A., the National Education Association and the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Gretchen Westervelt, chairman. 










For greater usefulness and convenience, the new edition has been completely 
re-arranged by subject, with grade level assigned to each title. This makes 
it easy for the librarian to check her children’s collection as a whole and, of 
course, enables her to find subject material quickly. 

Under each title, annotations describe the book, indicate its appeal, its grade 
level, its difficulty. Full buying information, Dewey class number, subject 
headings, are given and information concerning the availability of Wilson 
cards. Author, title, and subject index. 


133p. 









January 5, 1944 


CLASSICS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Third Edition—Completely Revised. Edited by Prof. Alan W. Brown, Co- 
lumbia University. Outlines readings in the humanities which formed the 
basis for the Colloquium (Honors Course) at Columbia University for the 
last ten years. Prepared by ten members of the College faculty who conduct 
the famous two-year Colloquium. Arranged chronologically from Homer to 
James Joyce. Foreword by John Erskine. 

The 3rd edition is about twice the length of the 2d; nine sections have been 
dropped. 69 sections added. 













January 15, 1944 143p. 





@ American Library Association e« Chicago e 
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[lhe CAMBRIDGE 
of ENGLISH 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


LITERATURE 


A Tool for Answering Questions 


N A full page advertisement in last month’s Wilson 
[ tiny Bulletin we quoted a number of eminent 

authorities as saying that the Cambridge Bibliog- 
raphy of English Literature is indispensable. These au- 
thorities say in particular that it is indispensable to 
libraries, and the New York Times actually uses the 
well-worn phrase, “‘No library can afford to be with- 
out it.” 

We believe it is pertinent to give some reasons why 
the C.B.E.L. is indispensable to libraries. The main 
reason is its continuing practical usefulness from day 
to day as a tool for answering all sorts of questions that 
come up on various matters connected with English 
Literature. 

As examples of these questions we should like to 
tell you of five enquiries received in this office within 
the space of a few weeks. This office isn’t a library or 
information bureau, though the variety of questions 
that come in to us sometimes makes us wonder. Be that 
as it may, these questions could all be answered (and 
were) ih the space of a few minutes by turning the pages 
of the C.B.E.L. 

The first question came from a moving picture re- 
viewer who was writing his piece on the movie version 
of Shaw’s Major Barbara. He wanted to make some 
point about the morality (or lack of it) of munitions 
manufacturers and the difference in the attitude of the 
public today and at the time the play was first produced. 
But when, he wanted to know, was Major Barbara first 
produced? We turned to Shaw in the index of the 
C.B.E.L., referred to Volume III, page 617, and told 
the reviewer inside sixty seconds that Major Barbara 
first saw the footlights on the 28th of November, 1905. 

The next day, as it happened, the lady in charge of 
the Macmillan Company’s Copyright Department had 
a request for permission to reproduce material from 
Herbert Spencer’s book, On Education. It-was neces- 
sary to find the date of first publication of On Education 
and also the date of Herbert Spencer’s death, since 
these two dates respectively govern the duration of the 


copyright in England and in America. Page 874, Vol 
ume III, gave us 1861 as the publication date and 1903 
as the date of Spencer’s death, and that was that. 


A few days later an editor of children’s books was 
doing an article for the Publishers’ Weekly in connec 
tion with the Caldecott Award, and she wanted to 
make sure of the names of the outstanding illustrators 
of children’s books in England in the last century. A 
reference to the section on children’s books and the 
sub-section on illustrators gave her at once the neces 
sary names and material. 


A somewhat similar question came from a man 
who had to give a talk on Literature in Wartime. He 
wanted to compare the books published in the last few 
years with those that had appeared in 1914 to 1918 and 
to check the output of the leading English writers dur- 
ing those years. Although the C.B.E.L. includes only 
writers who were established by 1900, we were able to 
list the books published during the last war by George 
Moore, Kipling, Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, Conan 
Doyle, Rider Haggard, Richard Le Gallienne, Robert 
Bridges, AE, William Butler Yeats, and others. 


The fifth question was from a friend who had found 
on a neglected shelf in his father’s house three little vol- 
umes in nice condition entitled Tales of my Landlord, 
Fourth Series, published in Edinburgh in 1820. He 
thought he had a first edition of Walter Scott, but un- 
fortunately reference to the C.B.E.L. clearly showed 
that the author was not Scott but just an imitator cash- 
ing in on Scott’s reputation. 

Now as we said before, we are not a library, but 
we'll wager that questions such as these come the wa) 
of all librarians, and that the librarian does her best to 
answer them. If in your library you are asked any ques- 
tions relating to English Literature, you will find the 
C.B.E.L. of constant value as a tool for answering 
them. A fully descriptive folder, giving further particu- 
lars and a specimen page of the C.B.E.L. may be ob- 
tained by sending us a postcard. 


. 
’ 
‘ 





The Cambridge University Press publishes the Biste, the Cambridge Histories, and books by Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Sir James Jeans, Sir John Clapham, Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Sir William Dampier, 
T. R. Glover, A. E. Housman, G. G. Coulton, J. Dover Wilson, and some two thousand other authors. 
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You and Your Delinquents 
By rm: <: Burgoyne 


Illustrations by John Bailey 


[Eprror’s Note: A great surge of juvenile delinquency is flooding the country. W hat 
can we do about it? The Bulletin asked Mildred Methven, Supervisor of Institution 
Libraries in Minnesota, for an article outlining ways in which libraries can help. 
Rather than write an article which “might seem more or less repetitious of already 
known activities of the conventional sort,” Miss Methven suggested that we swing to 
a more personal point of view. Here is the article—written from firsthand knowledge 
by “one of that large group of delinquents,” and illustrated by another, both of 


Minnesota State Prison.) 


6¢— DON'T know,” said the young man 
in The Human Comedy who attempts 
a holdup, but finds he can’t go through with 
it, “I don’t know which way to go, or what 
to do when I get there, or what to believe, 
or anything . . . I don't like people... . I 
don’t trust them. I don’t like the way they 
live or talk or the things they believe, or the 
way they push each other around .. . I 
used to like to read, but no more. Now I 
don’t even want to look at newspapers. I 
know the news. The news is corruption and 
murder all over the place, every day, and not 
one man in the world shocked about it.” 
That the American people are themselves 
responsible for juvenile delinquency must be 
admitted. Some of the contributing factors 
in the growth of the problem to its present- 
day proportions have been a general insensi- 
tivity to evil, a public immaturity of mind, 
and a tendency among all classes to worship 
dollar values instead of human values. But 
in admitting these things, we must also con- 
cede that people are not angels whose every 
act permits of no possible censure, who do 
always the right and never the wrong. We 
must also concede ‘that man is not a god,” 
and that as a man “he is limited in vision.”’ 
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But men need not be gods to have vision. 
They can learn. They can be taught. It is 
because men have realized this that they have 
constructed institutions of learning—schools, 
churches, libraries, whose duty it is to broad- 
cast the knowledges and guidances that are 
in their care. 

Yet juvenile delinquency grows out of the 
conditions and attitudes created and main- 
tained by public blindness and immaturity, 
despite the existence of institutions whose 
purpose in being is to correct those very 
same attitudes and conditions. Have our 
American institutions failed in their pur- 
poses, or are they without purpose? 

Every institution could probably point to 
a long list of achievements of one kind or 
another, but what has been done has been so 
much less, and so frequently divorced from 
that ideal that found a first expression in 
social institutions, that, so far as our Amer- 
ican institutions in general are concerned, 
they may seem to be without purpose. 

Let us briefly examine the role the Amer- 
ican public library has played in the national 
life of the people. What has been the nature 
of that role? How important is it to the 
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American scene? Has the public library a 
purpose ? 

The role of the library seems to have been 
played off-stage, not in the workaday world 
of the people. And even here, where its per- 
formance has been staged on the periphery 
of the community, out of sight and mind of 
the people, the role has hardly been played 
either sympathetically or impressively. As a 
matter of fact, I should say the American 
public library, as one of the guides of men’s 
thoughts and actions, has never been the in- 
fluence that it should be, and has seldom 
even performed well the meager part it has 
chosen for itself in the nation’s life. When 
it should have been a place where knowledge 
lived and went abroad among the people, 
fashioning, teaching and guiding (much in 
the manner of the old Sophists) it has in- 
stead been only a place to store books—''a 
custodial institution — an establishment for 


the lending and renting of books.” 


Importance o f Library 


The question of the importance of the 
library to the American scene can best be 
answered by pointing out that so far as such 
things can be measured the libraries appear 
to have reflected the individual isolationism 
of the people to the same extent that the 
people have reflected the apathy and pur- 
poselessness of the libraries. Isolation says: 
“You come to me.”’ This is the voice of the 
library and the people. The result is that 
there is movement in neither direction. The 
library sits on its plot with its back to the 
people, and the people in turn ignore the 
library. Neither is interested in the other. 
This would not be the case if the library 
were important to the people, if it were 
essential to them, if it were part of their 
lives. But it isn’t. Often the bringing of a 
library to a community has not been the ex- 
pression of the people’s desire, and often 
the library could be removed lock, stock, and 
barrel from the community and most of the 
people wouldn’t even know it was gone. 

Why should this be? 


I believe the answer to this question is 
contained in the answer to the question, 
“Has the public library a purpose?” 


Well, has it? I think not. And I think 
that it is the very lack of purpose that makes 
the library what it is today—a second fiddle 
to the theatre and pool room and gin joint 
and to every dance hall and street corner in 
Everybody's Town. Lacking purpose, the li- 
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brary consequently lacks character; it neither 
appeals nor attracts; it is neither flesh nor 
fowl, hot nor cold, dead nor alive; it is 
something classless and colorless, something 
without meaning or direction or principle, 
something whose spirit hovers wan and 
ghostly beyond the reality of the people's 
world. No wonder, then, that it is ignored. 

It is not enough that a library should 
house books; a warehouse could do that 
equally as well. A library becomes a library 
only when it completes its purpose. This 
implies that the library has a purpose that is 
peculiar to it, a purpose not shared, shall we 
say, by the building that simply houses 
books. This is the place where knowledge 
dwells and from which it goes forth to guide 
the people. 

But, of course, the library can only be 
what the librarian makes it. Purpose is boot 
less if it be not shouldered. What, then, of 
the librarian? I don’t know what most li 
brarians’ concept of their work is. Is it to 
dust books? to file them in neat rows? to 
keep the children quiet? to be polite to visi 
tors? to suggest a title now and then? Should 
a librarian believe his work involves more 
than this, how far does he go? how does he 
know when he has reached the limit of his 
duties? Is there a limit to the need of know! 
edge and guidance? 

It is not sufficient that a librarian should 
dispense books. A librarian becomes a libra 
rian only when he serves the purpose of 
the library, and serves the ideal of his posi 
tion. We demand this of the other pro 
fessions such as lawyers and doctors and 
the clergy. Why not librarians? Certainly 
people’s minds are as precious as their legal 
status, their bodies and souls. Certainly 
ignorance is to be feared as much as the 
Devil or disease. Let the librarian be worthy 
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of his calling. Let him have vision, spirit 
and enthusiasm. Let him cry with Goethe: 
“Light! More light!” Let him have pur- 
pose. 

Admittedly, a few librarians are accepting 
the responsibilities adult and juvenile delin- 
quency have thrust upon them. Some have 
begun to adapt themselves to new functions ; 
they have begun to serve the ideal of their 
institutions; they have discovered the true 
purpose of their work. But the number is 
woefully small. And seen in the modern 
perspective, even these have done little to 
lessen the failure of the institution as an in- 
fluence in the national life of the people. If 
this judgment be thought severe, let it be 
remembered that if the youth of a nation 
reveal the people, the people reveal the in- 
stitutions that guide them. And these are 
your people, you librarians. 

Read what librarians, themselves, say in 
regard to the relationship of the library to 
the youth of the nation: 

Schools, churches, clinics, courts, welfare agen- 
cies are all. . . called often in conferences of 
community agencies . . . but libraries are seldom 
called on by name to be present in that large class 
of organizations which is trying to make some 
headway in the field of crime prevention. Why is 
this so? I shall say at once that . . . if librarians 
are not invited more often . . . it is because they 
have not administered the public’s libraries with 
sufficient vigor and emphasis as to make them a 
community force. 

Here we attempt to cooperate with all agencies 
in meeting the problem (of juvenile delinquency) 
but we are far from solving it. Our program 
reaches only part of the children. . . How does 
one reach the little newsboys, the shoe-shine boys, 
and the little girls who sell postcards to the sailors 
on the streets at night? 

Library program pretty much the same. 
Nothing definite (has) been done about . . de- 
linquency. 

Evidently the youth program hasn't accomplished 
much, except that it might have been worse with- 
out any. 

In our work . . . we have little opportunity to 
come into direct contact with a delinquent child. 

We have no library project for the purpose (of 
combatting juvenile delinquency) suggested. 

What is being done by this library to combat 
juvenile delinquency? I wish I had something 

. to report. We cannot or do not compete 
(with movies and comics) and we admit it with 
shame. 

As a social institution with responsibil- 
ities to both the people and youth, the 
American library seems to have failed. Of 
course, there is splendid work being done 
in some cities. But these are the exceptions. 
At best they can represent only a few lines 
in the story of the libraries’ efforts; the 
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rest of the story is one of no effort, too 
little effort, subverted purposes, defeatist 
attitudes, and disinterest. 

Indeed, we need vision and enthusiasm 
among the librarians, and purpose, both 
as principle and function, among the li- 
braries. We need vigorous leadership and 
dynamic institutions—if delinquency is ever 
to be controlled. It is up to the librarians 
to prove themselves, to find the approaches, 
to make themselves and their institutions 
a force in the lives of the people. It is up 
to them to deny failure, to dedicate them- 
selves to a higher calling than the clerk’s 
tasks and the custodian’s duties—the call- 
ing, the ideal of serving and guiding the 
people. 

It is easy for one whose sympathies are 
with the juvenile delinquent to accuse and 
denounce and find traces of failure. It is 
not so easy to offer solutions to the prob- 
lem. Any solution that is worth its salt 
must necessarily strike directly at the causes. 
And realizing the complexity of the causes, 
one is tempted to make only a few recom- 
mendations for control, and let it go at that. 

But control, in itself, is not enough. Too 
many writers have approached the prob- 
lem from the comfortable viewpoint that 
since it’s all in a lifetime, since there’s the 
good and the bad and the bad will always 
be with us, since the world can’t be perfect, 
and since it’s every man for himself in our 
competitive civilization, control is sufficient ; 
just pass a law and let the police and the 
courts handle the rest of it. Actually, it is 
this point of view, in all its various ramifi- 
cations and accents, that is responsible for 
the lack of an adequate preventive program 
today. No, control, ill-provided for and 
ill-manned, is not enough. The needs go 
deeper than cops and courts. 


Suggested Program 


What can be done about the problem? 
Bearing in mind the dual nature of de- 
linquency, and what should be the libra- 
ry’s relationship to the people and youth, 
I suggest the following program, the points 
of which are divided into parts merely for 
the sake of clarity. As a sort of preface 
to the program, I should like to recommend 
to the librarian the importance of thought. 

Think, not less about control, but more 
about prevention and correction. Think 
about causes, psychological and environ- 
mental: the fear that makes adolescents 
belligerent, the drabness of life that makes 
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them truants, the needs that make them 
steal, the circumstances that drive them into 
the streets, the feelings of inferiority that 
make them loud or secretive or solitary, the 
frustrations that send them out after thrills. 
Think about youth in reference to despair, 
shame, friendlessness, ignorance, hunger of 
body and soul, isolation, dirt, and immor- 
ality. Think about the people, the com- 
munity, the attitudes, and conditions that 
exist. Think about the problem of delin- 
quency as a whole. Think about your part 
in it and your connection to it. 

I emphasize the word ‘“think,’’ because 
it is only through thought that understand- 
ing can arise, and only out of understand- 
ing can there be born a determination to 
act. Without thought, without understand- 
ing and determination to act, the problem 
of delinquency can never be solved. 


The Library and the Librarian 


1. Librarians could profitably take an 
inventory of their mental furniture. Let 
them operate in the twentieth century with 
twentieth century implements and_ ideas, 
not with viewpoints and conceptions held 
over from the days when the library was 
in its infancy as a social institution. Let 
them clear out the deadwood of thought 
and attitude, the “bookstore” concept, the 
traditional isolationism of mind that keeps 
separated the library and librarian from 
the people, the clerkdom approach and sen- 
timent, the /aissez-faire point of view, the 
notion of passivity in function. This is the 
“air age,” not the plushy 1890's. It is time 
librarians came up to date. 

2. Librarians should clarify for the li- 
brary and the community what the library's 
purpose is; reconstruct its programs so that 
they are consistent with that purpose, and 
build within the library staff a conception 
of their work that will best serve that pur- 
pose. 

3. Librarians should publicize their li- 
brary and its purpose, first by their own 
voices and actions. By serving the ideal 
of their position, both they and the library 
will, through the uniqueness of that serv- 
ice, get to be known and loved. They 
should, for publicity’s sake, utilize the 
newspapers and radio stations, spread 
posters, issue pamphlets, and in every pos- 
sible way publicize their work and pur- 
pose. A study of the psychology of adver- 
tising, and the application of the psycho- 
logical techniques, would yield, I think, 
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for business 


It works 
where success is measured in sales and good 
will, and it'll work for the libraries whose 
success has to be measured by the degree of 
their influence. 

4. Librarians should make their 
ries as attractive as possible, outside, in- 


surprising results 


libra- 


side, in program and content. Movie 
houses have huge signs, beer joints have 
eyecatching “‘come-on’s,” dance halls are 
visible a mile away. Everything possible is 
done to attract people, to get them inside, 
and once there, to make them want to stay. 
Is it to be thought that libraries have too 
much dignity to resort to attraction? Is 
knowledge such a snob that it can’t unbend ? 
If it is, it is guardians who have made it 
that way. Knowledge asks only to be broad- 
cast; it doesn’t question the methods. 


The Librarian and the People 


The relationship of the library to the 
people, that is, that relationship expressed 
in the function of the library as a guide, 
teacher, and /iberator, suggests a few points 
that might rightfully be the concern of 
librarians. 

1. Librarians should demand a voice in 
the government of the community, both 
political and social. They should have 
something to say, and they should say it. 
They should make themselves heard. They 
should make others see their purpose. 
Leadership, to be competent, must come 
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from those who make up the moral and 
intellectual conscience of the community, 
and certainly librarians can be numbered 
among that group. If they are to share 
the burden of blame and failure, they 
should have some voice in determining cor- 
rectives for conditions that cause failure. 
Let the librarians, then, hold regular meet- 
ings with church officials, police officers, 
schoolteachers, council members, — social 
workers, publishers, civic and business 
leaders—meetings that discuss ways and 
means of adult education, the prevention 
of crime, recreation in the community, com- 
munity morals, community problems, slums, 
poverty, jobs, democracy. 

2. Librarians should get out among the 
people. They should be acquainted with 
their problems and attitudes. They should 
talk to them, absorbing their ideas and 
complaints, advising them, encouraging 
them. There are courts, clinics, schools, 
business establishments, slum districts, de- 
linquency areas—all should know the com- 
munity librarian as a friend of the people, 
a force for good in the community. 

3. Librarians could conduct mass parent 
education forums. I dare say if the prin- 
ciple of attraction were applied, a sufficient 
impression could be made upon the parents 
so that many of the problems now plaguing 
communities could be successfully attacked. 
The thing to remember, though, is that one 
can’t make an impression on people by be- 
ing aloof, by whispering, by standing on 
ceremony. You have to bend your neck 
and let your voice out. You have to instill 
a fervor in people. You have to be urgent. 
You have to give them color and value and 
significance. It’s a case again of trying new 
means. 

4. As experts in the field of parent 
education have pointed out, librarians can 
watch for and purchase simple, easy-to-read 
books on child care, child training, elemen- 
tary psychology, juvenile delinquency, crime 
prevention, parole and probation, for those 
parents who are regular library users. 
Classes in the library might also be con- 
ducted. 

5. Librarians could make the contact be- 
tween courts and child-guidance clinics and 
libraries more direct by providing pertinent 
information about problem parents and 
children to the courts and clinics in return 
for daily reports about the problem parents 
and children in their communities. As 
Mildred Methven, Supervisor of Institution 
Libraries for Minnesota has said, this would 
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give the librarians firsthand knowledge of 
just which children and parents needed spe- 
cial attention. By acting on the informa- 
tion the librarian might very well be the 
instrument through which serious trouble 
could be averted. 

6. Miss Methven also suggests that the 
librarians could assist more adequately the 
parole and probation officers in their work 
with problem parents and children, by 
notifying parole and probation people of 
the material to which the librarian has 
access, such as new books, magazine arti- 
cles, pamphlets, reports, surveys, and re- 
search; by assembling references when pa- 
pers need to be written, and by preparing 
whatever special lists are needed. In this 
connection, the librarians could profit in 
return by having probation, court, and clinic 
people on their library programs. 

7. Librarians could do much for crime 
prevention by cooperating with those agen- 
cies that are more closely connected with 
the problem. They could obtain duplicates 
of pertinent reports from courts and clinics. 
They could ask that comments be included 
in case records pertaining to reading, and 
use of libraries, either in the homes of de- 
linquents or foster homes. They could go 
to the meetings and conferences of these 
people and thereby learn their procedures 
and problems. They could request that 
parents and children be referred to them 
definitely and by name and address, when- 
ever reading at home or in the library seems 
indicated. They could work with them in 
regard to having stations and reading rooms 
placed in bad areas, and then checked for 
results; they also could work to have ade- 
quate libraries and trained librarians pro- 
vided in prisons and training schools. 

8. Having acquired the knowledge 
through cooperation with, and study of, the 
courts and clinics (and I suggest that li- 
brarians here carry their “sociology” tour- 
and-study a step further and visit the pris- 
ons in their state; by personal observation 
and by talking with the prison wardens 
and librarians, they could gain much valu- 
able knowledge on what makes the criminal 
tick”), librarians could then give the 
people in their communities a brief but 
authentic education in crime, criminals, 
prisons, courts, and clinics. 


The Librarian and Youth 


It is in the field of juvenile crime pre- 
vention that the librarian can work most 
effectively. He cannot, of course, by him- 
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self prevent and correct delinquency in his 
community; the cooperation of other or- 


ganizations is needed. But the active li- 
brarian, who is determined to face the 
problem and contribute his utmost to its 
amelioration, can do much. Here are some 
of the ways in which he can help. 

1. Librarians should be militant in de- 
manding that satisfactory recreational fa- 
cilities be made available to the youth of 
the community. Adolescents have an 
abundance of nervous energy that must 
find expression. Whether that expression 
shall be along constructive or destructive 
channels depends upon the availability of 
playgrounds, clubrooms, community centers 
and so on. The iiaportance of recreation 
cannot be overestimated. 

2. Librarians should encourage the de- 
velopment of a national youth-group or- 
ganization. The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Junior Red Cross units, and similar bodies, 
have demonstrated the keenness of young- 
sters for group activity. 

What seems to be needed is purpose both 
for hands and heads—routines, things to do, 
meanings to look for, people to work with, 
habits to claim, responsibilities in an age 
that has neglected to give them to youth— 
method, direction, purpose, these are the 
shapers of the desirable youth-life and char- 
acter. 

3. Librarians, both school and _ public, 
should consider the advantages of a more 
flexible school curriculum. As one author- 
ity has written: “When schools adjust 
their courses to the more difficult chil- 
dren, there will be among other things, 
fewer formal reguired reading lists and 
book reports, and more attention will be 
paid to the need of remedial reading as- 
sistance. When once this need is recog- 
nized and treatment provided, many other 
subject problems are often solved for the 
child who is having general difficulty. 
School and public librarians will be ex- 
pected to search for and provide many more 
books in simple terms to meet the interests 
of adolescent children who are poor readers 
and as a result of being poor readers, are 
often retarded in several other subjects and 
not infrequently ripe for truancy.” 

4. Librarians should provide vocational 
guidance for the children in their com- 
munity. This is being done to some extent 
now, but the program should be broadened. 
If librarians could help teachers by antici- 
pating what they need in this field, and help 
students by supplementing, after school 
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hours and after graduation, what the school 
has started, there would be more successful 
adjustment of young people to the prime 
necessity of earning a satisfactory living in 
this difficult world. 

5. Librarians should cooperate with 
schools in finding out which of the chil- 
dren coming to them are in need of 
remedial reading care and_ themselves 
learn more about this subject. ‘Librarians 
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should not discourage children,’’ says one 
librarian, “from using the library because 
the books they suggest are too hard for 
these young readers. At the same time li 
brarians can give fuller consideration in 
book purchasing to poor readers, the less 
imaginative child with limited experience, 
and to the very real and immediate prob- 
lems of the different adolescents.” 

6. Librarians should emphasize more of- 
ten the need of young people for a room 
of their own in the library, a place where 
they can “be themselves,” an attractive 
room, and one that is available to them at 
any time, before and after regular library 
hours. 

7. Librarians should find out who are 
the delinquents in their communities and 
make personal contact with them. They 
should depend less on contact being vol- 
untary on the youth’s part for this only 
reaches those who are obviously of de- 
linquents. Adolescents can be reached. 
Every boy and girl has at least one in- 
terest; by striking at that interest the youth 
can be brought into the library. Once 
there, the librarian should take particular 
pains to keep them coming back. It not 
infrequently happens that the delinquent 
feels inferior, defective, inefficient, and un- 
wanted. Since all adolescents desire to “be 
somebody,” the librarian can rebuild the 
delinquent’s confidence in himself, and 
make him feel that he is wanted and /s 
“somebody,” by singling him out when she 
has any special “honorary” tasks to pass 
out, by putting him on building commit- 
tees when a new room is to be furnished, 
by letting him read approved books, by 
letting him be monitor for a while, and 
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so on. Certainly many ways could be de- 
vised to help the delinquent in this con- 
nection, and to give him a feeling of per- 
sonal relationship to the library. 


8. Librarians might very well do as was 
done in the city of Cleveland. The li- 
brarians there organized groups of children 
into clean-up squads, secured funds for 
uniforms and provided the children with 
cards of introduction to present to house- 
holders. Perhaps clean-up squads aren't 
needed in all communities, but the idea 
could be developed and elaborated to fit the 
particular need of the community. 


9. Librarians should emphasize class 
visits to the library. 
10. Librarians should not _ overlook 


story hours, with the idea of wooing young- 
sters away from comics, and _ substituting 
for the characters found in comics the 
heroic ones in American history — Roger 
Williams, Tom Jefferson, Thomas Paine, 
General Grant, General Lee, and so on. 


11. Librarians should talk to those edi- 
tors and publishers in their communities 
who play up and color crime stories, and 
to those theatre operators who book crime 
films for general community showing. In 
respect to the former, a doctor’s thesis at 
the University of Chicago showed that 
crime news stimulated delinquency, con- 
cluding that as much as twenty-three per 
cent of the news material in our newspapers 
has a distinctly harmful influence on adoles- 
cents. In respect to crime films, testimony 
from juvenile court judges will reveal that 
a considerable number of youthful offend- 
ers are stimulated to crime by what they 
have seen on the screen. Parent education 
might be used to arouse the community to 
a realization of these evils. 


12. Librarians might take a tip from the 
city of Los Angeles, if their own city is 
fairly large or of comparable size. There 
the city is divided into nine co-ordinating 
council districts whose chief object in life 
is to take care of juvenile delinquency. 
Each district has its own co-ordinating 
council, and a children’s librarian is a 
member of each council. Over all is an 
Executive Board which works with the 
councils. The Judge of Juvenile Court 
gives lists of required reading compiled 
by the library, to all boys and girls who 
are on probation. If any gang in the neigh- 
borhood gives trouble, or if any community 
is heard of giving trouble, they are reported 
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to the juvenile officers who work with 
the councils. The setup is elaborate—and 
effective. 

13. Librarians should consider the pos- 
sibility of having themselves made pro- 
bation officers, with the children on pro- 
bation assigned to them made to report to 
the library instead of the court. Under 
this procedure, correction would indeed re- 
place mere control. 

14. Librarians should institute programs 
designed to teach specific things, such as 
correct moral conduct, the value of ethics, 
the need for principles, the growth of 
ideals, and respect for human rights. By 
methods that might include plays, mario- 
nette shows, illustrated talks, and so on, 
children could be given an introduction to 
these things, a primary education that would 
be invaluable to them later on. I say “in- 
valuable” because judging from the lack of 
such education among men in prison, it is 
one of the big things the absence of which 
makes impossible a decent law-abiding life. 
For example, I know dozen of prisoners 
who have no conception of what human 
rights are. 

That is the program. Whether it will 
meet the need, I’m not sure. Perhaps—un- 
like the criticism which was that of a lay- 
man viewing from the distance—the pro- 
gram suffers from subjectiveness. When 
you're too close to a thing, or too far away, 
you're apt to overlook the problems and 
troubles that are part and parcel of it, 
whether that thing be the function of a 
library or the needs of delinquents. Doubt- 
less the program would face difficulties. 
Doubtless, too, librarians are busy people 
who have neither the time nor the finances 
to counter the difficulties. But it’s not what 
we have or haven't got that matters. It’s 
what we do with what we have and the 
effort we put forth to do it that counts. On 
that basis I think the program miyut work. 
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Magic Powers of Books 


By Julian M. Scherr * 


All that mankind has done, thought, gained or been: 
it is lying as in magic preservation in the pages of books. 
—Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-W orship 


RR BCENTrY there appeared a titillating 

article? wherein the author described 
many concrete uses of books, namely, as wall 
insulators, as backache cures, as secret com- 
partments, as household ornaments, and the 
like. 

However, aside from their concrete values, 
books also possess an almost indefinable 
power, supernaturalness, or magic, which has 
played a most important role in the intellec- 
tual development of mankind. The librarian 
can only stand amazed when he or she con- 
templates this interesting phase in the history 
of books. 

One of the earliest uses of the magical 
properties that are said to be inherent in 
books was the attempted cure of bodily dis- 
eases. The writings of the ancient Hebrews, 
who gave to the world its first conception of 
sanitation, reveal traces of a magical concept 
of disease, for “diseases may be cured by the 
application to the patient of pieces of parch- 
ment containing Biblical verses.” This meth- 
od, in various forms, enjoyed recognition 
among other nations of antiquity, but it fell 
into disfavor as medical knowledge in- 
creased. It was a mixture of mystic and 
rational therapy, rational in the sense that 
it produced a good psychological effect upon 
the patient. 


Su pernatural Powers 


The supernatural powers of books have 
been employed to ward off evils. Lowell 
Thomas, in his Lawrence of Arabia (1915), 
gives an interesting account of an Arab 
chieftain who wore around his neck a minia- 
ture copy of the Koran, the Mohammedan 
bible, to protect himself against snake bites. 
However, civilized peoples now deny the 
medicinal value of amulets and charms to 
ward off blows of fate or to shield against 
the darts of the evil eye, and they have 





* Librarian, Medical Library of Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City. 

? Donald Porter Geddes, ‘‘What to Do with a Book.”’ 
Saturday Review of Literature, May 15, 1943. 
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transferred their faith to drugs, serums, 
vaccinations, operations, and purely religious 
concepts. 


Bibliotherapy 


Today the magic of books has given birth 
to a new, recognized branch of medicine 
bibliotherapy—a cure-all through the me- 
dium of books as “soul medicine.’ It is 
considered a scientific treatment of disease 
by the use of literature. Hospitals and other 
institutions now provide books carefully 
graded and selected to meet the needs of 
every type of patient or inmate—the blind, 
the shut-in, the convalescent, the nervous, 
the tuberculous, the insane, the delinquent, 
the alcoholic. The magic of the book is 
calm and soothing. The finger tips of the 
blind become eyes that glide swiftly over 
the hills and dales of the raised Braille 
letters; the insane read books in which no 
crimes are depicted; nervous children are 
fascinated when hearing or reading stories 
about rabbits, bears, and squirrels. The 
book-lined medicine of the patient will 
never contain the ingredients of wolves, 
ogres, witches, murderers, and other dis- 
reputable characters that wreck delicate nerv- 
ous systems and cause nightmares. Books 
must create recreation, they must change a 
patient’s viewpoint or philosophy of life for 
the better, or they must take his mind away 
from his troubles. 

Apart from medical miracles, there exists 
a different type of book-magic, the art of 
fortunetelling. Exalted above all others for 
this purpose, three books—Vergil’s Aeneid, 
Homer's Iliad, and the Bible—profoundly 
affected the lives and destinies of human 
beings from early classical civilization 
through the Middle Ages and even down to 
our own day. These masterpieces of litera- 
ture portray a panorama of all human emo- 
tions and man’s relationships with God. 
King and peasant alike resorted to the 
“magic” of these three books for purposes 
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of divining and prophesying events in their 
lives. The element of chance was employed 
in its simplest form by opening the book 
haphazardly and reading the first line or 
verse on this random page. Likewise, a 
number for a chance line to be consulted 
might be found by casting dice or reading 
from cards. The believer always found some 
omen, good or ill, to ponder over in such 
lines as “I fear the Greeks, even when bring- 
ing gifts,” “Plough the watery deep,” “A 
good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.” Depending upon the immediate 
problem for which the believer was seeking 
guidance, these sentences from the Aeneid, 
the Iliad, and the Bible might be interpreted 
logically as—'‘Your friend is a deceitful 
person, so beware of him,” “Do not be 
afraid to take that long sea voyage to visit 
your parents,” “Your business enterprise will 
be profitable, but people will doubt your 
honesty.” For centuries these mysterious 
Sortes Vergilianae (‘‘lotteries”) cast their 
magic spells and prophetic virtues. They 
are to be found woven into the writings or 
plots of Cicero, Rabelais, Stevenson, Scott, 
Tennyson, and other authors. 


Today this branch of necromancy, or 
magic, is still practiced for divination by 
numerous people who consult not only the 
Bible, but also dream books, phrenologists, 
astrologers, and mediums. On the other 
hand, the modern trend of cultured peoples 
lies in reading the Bible for purely religious 
concepts and as a great literary work. 


Modern examples of prediction are easily 
found on all sides. Sailors seek the medium 
of prophecy from the Bible, when they go 
down to the sea. As late as 1928, a British 
Prime Minister, during a speech in praise 
of the New Oxford English Dictionary, con- 
fessed to having used this dictionary to fore- 
cast the politics of the next election. A 
recent American cinema revolves around a 
plot in which the heroine, a singer, prevents 
foreclosure of her farm mortgage hy be- 
coming a successful radio singer, after she 
has noticed haphazardly the Bible verse, 
“Break forth into singing.” Since the part 
of the heroine in this motion picture was 
played by a well known personage, its psy- 
chological influence in spreading the fasci- 
nating art of fortunetelling by means of the 
Bible may have been tremendous. 


Soldiers in battle consider books as protec- 
tive as steel armor, for souvenirs of the Civil 
War and World War I are found to include 
a multitude of bullet-riddled books and 
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Bibles. Dr. Rosenbach, the famous collector 
of rare books, was offered so many bullet- 
hole Bibles by soldiers who had worn pro- 
tecting copies of the Bible over their hearts 
during battle, that he often had “night- 
marish dreams” of armies charging down 
upon him with bundles of bullet-riddled 
Bibles! 

Books exude a magical essence, which helps 
to increase population, to prevent divorces, 
and to establish a wholesome family life. 
Nontechnical books that deal with the facts 
and physiology of marriage are considered 
today so valuable by the medical profession, 
that such books (termed “‘pillow-books’’) 
are recommended to young married couples 
by psychologists and physicians. 


Beauty Aids 


For women who read the “don’t-be-a-wall- 
flower’’ advertisements of any popular maga- 
zine, there will be found books recom- 
mended as “beauty aids” toward developing 
more social charm and attractiveness; know- 
ing something about literature, science, or 
biography may enhance one’s personality. 

The magic of five books, probably no 
more of the same rank, has shaped and 
formulated society's permanent conceptions 
of ethics, morality, religion, and thought. 
To achieve the ideals expounded in these 
five books, millions of human beings either 
have permeated their lives with basic truths, 
have engaged in bitter controversies, or have 
fought bloody wars. The Bible is the only 
book that can stand supreme, on a pinnacle 
of its own; no other book in the world has 
had such a strange vitality, such an outgoing 
power of influence and inspiration. It alone 
has embarked civilization on its destined 
voyage. The Principia (1687) of Sir Isaac 
Newton was a milestone in the history of 
science; not only is it the greatest work on 
science that has ever been produced, but its 
exposition of the law of gravitation has 
made possible also our mechanical age. 
Adam Smith set a landmark in the history 
of economics with his Wealth of Nations 
(1776), and began a new science for a com- 
modity-producing world. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1851), written by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
is called one of the great novels of the 
world, and of all time, solely because it pro- 
duced a Civil War which decided the des- 
tiny of the United States as a nation, and 
blotted out forever the age-old custom of 
human slavery from its last stronghold. 

(Continued on page 445) 
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Courage in the Library 
By Maud Minster * 


HAT has been added to the second- 


ary school curriculum during the past 
few years? The answer consists of a lengthy 
list of units and subjects. What has been 
dropped from the secondary school curricu- 
lum over the same period of time? The 
answer consists of a very short list, prac- 
tically nothing. Constantly adding without 
dropping results in an overcrowded curricu- 
lum with overlapping units. 

What has been added to secondary school 
libraries during the past few years? The 
answer is a number of books, pamphlets, 
magazines, additional files for general infor- 
mation, war information, panel discussions. 
What has been discarded over the same 
period of time? The answer for the average 
library is the same as that for the curriculum. 
Shelves crowed with untidy books containing 
out-of-date information contribute to confu- 
sion rather than fusion. 

Why do librarians hesitate to discard 
books? It may be fear of criticism, fear that 
there may be unforeseen needs, fear that the 
library records may show a decrease in the 
number of volumes. 

A librarian who stimulates students to 
read invites wear on materials, and wear 
leads to discarding. Stimulating reading in- 
terest means depleting reading materials. 

One fear may result from the fact that we 
have not pictured discarding step by step 
and do not clearly see the way nor the re- 
sults, and when discarding comes to mind 
it looms up as a mammoth undertaking, a 
complicated project requiring much time 
and including responsibility, and we decide 
it is one of the jobs we will do “some day.” 


Why Discard 


Unkempt, untidy books do not attract. It 
is disappointing to a reader to meet out- 
moded books in libraries. A book in a li- 
brary means it has been selected, it bears a 
stamp of approval. Also unused books are 
an expense to the library; they require dust- 
ing, money for shelving, and time in taking 
inventory. 


* Librarian, Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
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What to Discard in Information 
Files and When 


Discard materials which are worn; that 
which has not circulated and probably will 
not; pamphlets on out-of-date subjects; ma- 
terial which has been replaced by better writ- 
ten and more authoritative information in 
magazines and books. 

The time to discard from the information 
files is when taking inventory. The index 
for the files is separate from the card catalog 
for books, and usually contains but one card 
for each pamphlet or clipping. When com- 
paring the cards in the index with the mate- 
rial in the files, discard the material and 
withdraw the card at the same time. There 
is neither a shelf-list nor an accession record 
to revise for file material. 


W hat to Discard in Books 
and When 


Discard books which are worn and the 
material not worth rebinding; those which 
are outmoded; those with print difficult to 
read ; those on subjects which inventions and 
discoveries have made the information in- 
correct, such as transportation, medicine, 
travel; education books where change in 
subject matter as well as in method leaves 
little for them to offer; old sets of fiction 
books; sets of histories; tedious drab biog- 
raphies; and bound magazines the contents 
of which contribute nothing to needed in- 
formation. 


How to Discard Books 


Discarding from the book collection is 
more of a problem than discarding from the 
files. Books being more expensive, more 
courage is required and also there are more 
records to revise when withdrawing books. 
Discarding of books should not be done 
when inventory is being taken as it piles up 
too much work for the busy librarian and 
results in incorrect records. After inventory 
has been taken is one good time to discard. 
Discard only those books for which there 
will be time to revise all records. Take one 
section at a time. Art books, the 700 sec- 
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tion, will need little discarding as art is not 
dated. Possibly literature, the 800 section, 
will need little. Science books are considered 
out of date in ten years. The 300 and 600 
sections need constant weeding. History, 
biography, and fiction are also generally in 
need of it. 

You may decide to begin with the 500 
section. Have a mind set to discard ruth- 
lessly, with the idea of removing the sick 
books; those which pollute streams of 
thought, weary eyes, and contribute little 
toward inspiration and correct information. 


Take these books from the shelves and 
place them together with the idea of re- 
evaluating. When re-evaluating, first take 
out those about which there are no questions 
as to the need for permanent discarding. 
Note those which should be replaced. Re- 
move valuable illustrations and add them to 
the picture file. If there are numerous copies 
of books once greatly in demand but now 
seldom used, keep one copy on the shelf 
and store the others. Some books may con- 
tain material of value for the information 
files, an old book of debates may have one 
timely debate, a history book may have one 
chapter on loca! history. If there are old sets 
of fiction books, keep only the one or two 
which are used. 

There will be a number of books about 
which you will be in doubt. Consult reliable 
booklists and ask advice from teachers. 

Remove the book cards from all discarded 
books. If you are working on the 500 sec- 
tion there may be thirty or forty discarded. 
Take from the shelf-list the cards for all 
books discarded, then mark date withdrawn 
in the accession book. 

The next record to revise is the card cata- 
log. It, is possible to locate the author, the 
title, the subject, and any other cards for 
each book, and withdraw them. But if the 
card catalog is in need of general checking, 
and no doubt it is, a splendid plan in the 
average high school with 5,000 books or less 
is to take from the card catalog all cards 
containing the number of the section dis- 
carded, possibly the 500 section and keep 
them in alphabetical order. Check these 
cards from the card catalog with the shelf- 
list for the 500 section and remove cards for 
all books not entered in the shelf-list. Also 
add cards for books listed in the shelf-list 
for which there are no cards in the catalog. 
Where there are duplicate copies do not re- 
move the cards so long as one copy remains 
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on the. shelf. When the shelf-list and the 
catalog cards check, refile the catalog cards. 
Very little more time is required to pull out 
all the cards for the section discarded than 
is required to pull out the cards for each 
book, and there is the satisfaction of having 
the catalog revised. By doing the discarding 
and revising after inventory has been taken, 
the card catalog is up to date. 

School librarians will not have time to go 
over the entire collection any one year. To 
do three or four sections each year is as 
much as can be accomplished. There are 
times when a book is so noticeably sick that 
it needs immediate help from the shelves. 
Revise the records for these books when they 
are taken from the shelves. 

Take the backs from the books and if 
possible sell them for paper. Do not pass 
discarded library books to students, it is 
poor advertisement for the library. Tear dis- 
carded books apart so as to avoid giving the 
impression that the library is discarding ma- 
terials of value. 

Librarians should not fear the word d7s- 
carding. Empty shelves are a challenge for 
new editions and replacements. 


s 8 
MAGIC POWERS OF BOOKS 


(Continued from page 443) 

Charles Darwin, by his Origin of Species 
(1859), effected a revolution in the realm 
of biology, and an epoch in scientific 
thought; in spite of all attacks his theory 
has remained the fundamental basis of all 
biological study; it has created a host of 
medical sciences practical for mankind. 

Witchcraft is the strangest of all the 
magical powers attributed to books. Recently 
the Nazis set 50,000 volumes on fire. Less- 
ing, Heine, Spinoza, Voltaire, London, Kel- 
ler, Sinclair, Curie, Einstein, Lewis, Stein- 
beck, Wells, Mann, and other liberators had 
conjured up too much dignity of the indi- 
vidual, too much freedom of the soul for 
liberty-loving mankind. Their book-magic 
was treated like a witch and burned at the 
stake. 

It has been said that civilization could 
never have progressed so far, without the 
invention of the book. The book, as it looks 
back in retrospect upon the advances of the 
human race, can say truthfully with Aeneas, 
Virgil’s hero recounting his adventures: 
“All of which I saw, part of which I was.” 
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Seamen Ashore 
By Frances ]. Wallace * 


HE first unit of the United Seamen's 
Service was named for Andrew Furuseth 
(1854-1938), the Norwegian-born | sailor 
who founded the Pacific Coast Seamen's 
Union, and who devoted a large part of his 
life to raising the status of the American 
seaman. The Andrew Furuseth Club, 30 
East 37th Street, New York City, is one of 
many recreational clubs operated in ports 
throughout the world by the USS for sea- 
men of the American merchant marine and 
of the allied nations while they are ashore. 
Organized in September 1942 through the 
cooperation of “the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, the maritime, unions, the shipbuild- 
ers, the ship operators, the public, and the 
President,” the USS does for merchant sea- 
men what USO does for the armed forces. 
The library of the club is housed in a 
pleasant room on the second floor, where an 
informal atmosphere makes the men feel at 


° Editorial Assistant, Wilson Library Bulletin. 


home. The light gray walls are lined with 
books. Red leather chairs and a red rug 
give color and warmth to the room, while 
ship models, sextant, maps and charts, and 
a terrestrial globe impart a nautical air. A 
long table in the center of the room is cov- 
ered with a wide variety of current maga- 
zines. 

The librarian in charge, a woman who has 
traveled widely and knows the traditions of 
the sea, welcomes the men, helps with book 
selection, or sometimes just listens while a 
man relates his experiences the last time his 
ship was torpedoed. She is assisted by a 
corps of volunteers, trained librarians who 
give a certain number of hours a week to 
cataloging, indexing, filing, and general li- 
brary routine. 

Seamen who come into the library to read 
or perhaps to talk a bit are encouraged to 
take books with them when they “get a 
ship.” An effort is made to ‘acquaint them 





After the Strain of a Wartime Voyage, Merchant Seamen Find Relaxation in a Good Book 
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with books and magazines which will help 
them to acquire a broader general know!l- 
edge.’ A seaman can read as much in one 
year as the average reader ashore in ten 
years, for his off-duty hours can all be spent 
on his pursuits, he wastes no time going and 
coming to and from his job, and has no dis- 
tractions. Taste in books varies, and con- 
trary to expectation, fiction is not in the 
lead. History and factual books are most in 
demand. 


Factual Books Popular 


A copy of The Outline of Man's Knowl- 
edge by Clement Wood was on a ship that 
made an eight-month voyage. Everyone on 
board read it and discussed it in off-watch 
time. A number of men have bought the 
dollar edition of this book. The library 
keeps a supply of the twenty-five-cent Every- 
body's Encyclopedia to give to men going on 
a voyage. When the supply runs out some 
of the men buy copies for themselves. Small 
dictionaries are also popular and enough of 
them can never be kept on hand. Shore 
Convoy for Merchant Seamen—an attractive 
64-page booklet with illustrations in color 
and a gay red, white, and blue cover is prac- 
tically an “almanac” with its variety of in- 
formation about the services performed for 
seamen by the USS, in cooperation with the 
War Shipping Administration. It also lists 
American Consulates all over the world, 
U.S. Marine hospitals and clinics, Marine 
labor unions, residential and recreational 
clubs at home and abroad, and WSA offices. 
Every merchant seaman receives a copy of 


this booklet. 

The library tries “to help each visitor to 
find books, magazines, and articles to cover 
the specific subjects in which he is inter- 
ested.”” When a book is not on hand, the 
title is entered in the “request book’’ in 
order to keep track of reading trends. The 
Library Bureau of the Junior League of New 
York City cooperates with the USS in an 
effort to secure books requested, if the sea- 
man is going to be in port for a few days. 

Although records are kept of all books 
taken out, there is no obligation to return 
books. They may be passed on to another 
seaman, or to another ship, or they may be 
left in a foreign port, where reading matter 
is greatly appreciated. One regular borrower, 
a booklover who was a radio operator on a 
ship that was not supplied with one of the 
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American Merchant Marine Library Associ- 
ation sea libraries, said “Never again!’ when 
he returned a volume of poetry. The only 
man on shipboard to have books, he was 
always sought out when the men wanted 
something to read. After the book of poems 
was discovered he was razzed unmercifully 
for the rest of the voyage. 

Every few weeks a case of books is sent 
to the USS lounge maintained at the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, for seamen to read 
while they are waiting for a ship. And re- 
cently the library placed fifty books aboard 
the liner Gripsholm when she sailed to re- 
patriate American citizens. Of these fifty 
books the most popular was Louise Randall 
Pierson’s Roughly Speaking. 

“Sea Mags’”—packages of magazines such 
as Life, Fortune, Esquire, Saturday Evening 
Post, Reader's Digest, Collier's, etc., are as- 
sembled and tied with heavy cord for the 
men to take when they are ‘shipping out.” 
Packages are also made up for women, with 
late copies of Vogue, Ladies Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, etc., for those men 
whose families are in Great Britain, for Red 
Cross units, and for other service clubs in 
foreign countries. 


Friends of the Library 


The Andrew Furuseth Club shares in the 
National War Fund, but books for the li- 
brary are acquired through donations of 
friends of the organization; publishers who 
send seconds, or remainders; libraries that 
regularly send in packages of duplicate books 
and magazines such as Coronet, Reader's 
Digest, Science, Omnibook, etc.; a museum 
that sends its pamphlets on natural history ; 
and the interested public. For the latter the 
club sends its station wagon to pick up 
donations. 

A colored sticker with the signal flags of 
United Seamen’s Service and the addresses 
of the New York clubs is pasted on each 
book and magazine to advertise the club and 
its resources to other seamen. Over 150,000 
men have visited the club since its opening. 
A Christmas card, with USS flags and infor- 
mation, together with an enclosure in which 
the librarian inscribed a personal message of 
appreciation to all donors had the happy 
result of bringing additional gifts of books 
for these “fighters in dungarees’” who man 
the ships of the American Merchant Marine. 
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Army Library Music Hour 


By Annie Laurie Etchison * 


"THE young soldier looked up from his 

book, turned to the other soldier and 
said, as if sharing something priceless, 
“That's Fritz Kreisler.”” And it was Fritz 
Kreisler playing with one of the world’s 
great orchestras. Of course Kreisler was not 
there in person, but to the soldiers listening 
to the nightly concert in the Langley Field 
Air Base Library, he was real even though 
the magical music that gave so much pleas- 
ure was only recorded. 

Maybe some of these nightly listeners 
don’t know a concerto from a concertina, 
but they do know what they like, and like 
what they hear, as all programs are made up 
of their requests. And the audience is made 
up of soldiers, officers, WACS, Army wives, 
and nurses. They sit in the comfortable 
lounge chairs, sit on the uncomfortable floor, 
or even lean against the book-lined walls as 
they listen, from nine each night until along 
toward taps, to the world’s great music, 
ranging from Bach to Shostakovich, and 
Showboat to Scheherazade. 

That he who flies may read has long been 
the main concern of the AAF library at 
Langley Field; that he who flies may read 
and listen to good music at the same time, 
in comfortable surroundings, is the attrac- 
tive double feature of the air base library. 
That is one reason why the GI in search of 
diversion so frequently passes up a pass to 
town, gives the ‘gas house’’ the brush-off, 
and comes to the library to study, to read a 
good book, to find interesting conversation, 
to get away from it all, and to hear good 
music without hearing some other GI yell 
“Turn that darn thing off.” 


On the stroke of nine every evening, 
without fuss or magic-wand waving, the li- 
brary becomes a concert hall. The Magna- 
vox record player, a gift from the manufac- 
turer, located in the far end of the library, 
is opened and pours forth the rich and 
haunting melody of. ‘Hora Staccato” that 
always announces the arrival of the fleeting 
moment musical. It is the hour for which 
the audience has waited. Some continue 
reading, after settling back a bit more com- 
fortably in their chairs. They enjoy reading 


i. Post Librarian, Air Base Library, Langley Field, 
Virginia. 
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to music. Others put down their books and 
wait expectantly, as if watching a distant 
platform where a celebrated artist rallies his 
skilled musicians to begin a mighty over- 
ture. And there are those—you've seen them 
in concert halls—who lean back, shut their 
eyes, and just dream. 

It all began one night more than a year 
ago, on the eve of general inspection when 
the librarian developed dishpan hands, and 
the soldiers, housemaid’s knees, scrubbing 
and cleaning. To brighten the moment 
someone dragged in a “beat-up’’ portable, 
and a few “classical records,” and turned 
them on full blast. Outside, soldiers stopped, 
peered, and sauntered in to listen. Since that 
night these “no jazz no jive’’ concerts have 
made the library one of Langley Field's 
most popular night spots. 

As interest grew, so grew the record col 
lection from three albums to well over one 
hundred, at present. Many of these are gifts 
from soldiers, from friends back home, from 
clubs, and some are bought from Special 
Service funds. The Magnavox Console model 
replaced the worn out portable. 

The program usually consists of one or 
two long selections, a symphony and a suite, 
perhaps, and individual records, requested 
by soldiers fill out the musical hour. One 
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evening per week is devoted to modern 
music, usually with comments by a soldier 
musician, and occasionally from the audi- 
ence! Once it was from a dog who was 
sleeping under a table. His piercing howl 
punctuated a particularly trying crescendo of 
a strenuous movement. There are those who 
maintain that his master put him up to it. 
Programs on Sunday evenings are usually 
devoted to something special like Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, the Mikado, a Pop 
concert, or opera. These events are adver- 
tised a few days in advance at the movie, 
or by posters in the Post Exchange and 
Service Club. 

The audience is made up of a goodly 
company: many of them are distinguished in 
the field of music or in the related arts, One 
may be a professional musician, another a 
subscriber to the Philharmonic, another the 
next door neighbor to Heifetz, or just plain 
GI's who like good music, like the one who 
said to the solicitous librarian, ‘Ma'am that 
music don't bother me—I'm used to study- 
ing with a lot of noise.” There are many 
who are deeply moved by the musical eve- 
nings, and express gratitude for opportunity 
to “hear that wonderful music again.’’ One 
soldier said, ‘This music has inspired me to 
write again,’ and he pulled out a check 
from a well known publisher, in proof of 


his efforts. The mail brings letters from 
people in remote parts of the world, saying 
they have run across so and so somewhere in 
somewhere who asked about the Library 
Music Hour. 

This nightly concert, made possible by the 
volunteer help of soldiers and librarian, in 
no way interferes with regular library activi- 
ties. The library is open from eight A.M. to 
nine P.M., with the music hour added from 
nine to ten-thirty. Plans are now under way 
to close the day with a music hour in the 
hospital patients’ library. 

Frequently men who come to the library 
remark, “I never set foot in this library, 
until one night when you had some nice 
waltzes.” 

The librarian’s chief satisfaction comes in 
knowing that every night some soldiers have 
enjoyed the use of the library, and have 
found one place where they can forget the 
rigors of KP, first sergeants, and loneliness, 
and have found a place where they can listen 
to good music, informally. As one soldier 
put it, “Say, maybe that guy Longfellow was 
on the ball when he said... . 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
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Only Half a Mile for a Book 


By Leah R. Frisby * 


¢¢ATO soldier should walk more than 

half a mile for a book,” believes 
Xenophon P. Smith, Library Section Chief 
of the Ninth Service Command, at Fort 
Douglas, Utah. Putting his belief into ac- 
tion, he sketched out the rough draft for 
a book cabinet. “Nothing too large and 
nothing too small” for the engineers, and 
in jig time they had drawn to scale the 
camp “book nook.” 


Its usefulness in the large Army camp — 


which covers hundreds of acres is imme- 
diately apparent. The Service Club library 
is often miles from the outer fringes of the 
camp and the book nook, strategically lo- 
cated in an office or a barracks room, be- 
comes the little brother to the traveling 
library and the bookmobile. The slot in 
the box for returning books is, of course, 
open day and night. The ingenious middle 
section, barred and padlocked by day, lets 
down to form a charging table in the 
evening. It is open from approximately 
5:30 to 9 o'clock with a rookie in charge. 
He gets paid for it, too, 40 cents an hour 
for five evenings a week, and “that ain't 
hay’” to a $50-a-month soldier. The Serv- 
ice Club librarian oversees changing of the 
book collection (about 450 books) and 
keeps it well stocked.. Pigeonholes for 


* Supervising Librarian, San Francisco Branch, Ninth 
Service Command. 
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IN BETWEEN TIMES 
Fort Douglas Hospital Branch Librar) 


cards, pencils, and stamps can be added 
to the lower middle shelf, and even a fold- 
ing camp stool can be tucked in somewhere 
for. the rookie attendant to sit on during 
operating hours. 

Fair weather climates, éspecially in the 
south and southwest, make it possible to 
set up the book nook against the outside 
wall of a building. Add an attractive awn- 
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ANY HANDY MAN CAN BUILD ONE 
Ninth Service Command Book Cabinet Plans 
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OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
Fort Douglas Hospital Branch Library 


ing with medieval spears to hold up the 
outer corners, plant some native vegetation 
round about, and watch the soldiers flock 
for books. 

While it is designed for Army use, like 
so many other things which develop during 
wartime, its possibilities are mumerous. 
Large public libraries might increase cir- 
culation by establishing the book nook in 
factories and stores. County librarians 


should find it the answer to their prayers 
in serving the whistle-stop communities. 
With a little fancy trimming, a readjustment 
of the movable shelves, and a fabulous 
stretch of the imagination it might even be 
a breakfast nook! W-e-l-l! Anyway, here 
it is, help yourselves to the idea because 
it isn’t patented, and any handy man can 
build one. 


RADIO CITY ANNIVERSARY 


Radio City was ten years old on Armistice 
Day, November 11, marked not by special broad- 
cast or ceremony but by “broadcasting as usual.” 
Although ten years is little time in the case of 
many industries, the decade represents almost half 
of radio's network life span. 

Still regarded as the most impressive radio 
studios in the world, NBC’s Radio City was 
really a wonderland back in 1933. 

It was back in the days of the NRA and 
President Roosevelt was proving the intimacy of 
radio and its effectiveness as a political medium 
through the first of his ‘‘fireside chats.” Hitler, 
too, was using the radio and asking, “Can anyone 
really credit me with the madness of wanting 
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another war?” as he conducted one of his ““Yah’’ 
plebiscites. Four days before NBC opened its 
studios, Utah became the 36th State to ratify 
repeal of prohibition. 

Broadcasting was much different then. NBC, 
in a week of special inaugural programs, an- 
nounced that one day would be devoted to short 
wave pickups from 15 foreign countries. “It will 
be practically a country a minute, and would 
make Jules Verne green with envy. He never 
thought of anything like that, fantastic as his 
imagination was,” reads a press release of only 
ten years ago. And the New York Times noted 
the day as “a big day for the engineers.” 
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Reading for Democracy 
By Fanny Goldstein * 


Ts turn of the twentieth century brought 

in its wake multiple problems of great 
social significance in the development of 
American life. Immigrants from many lands 
of diversified customs, manners, speech, and 
cultures came here for either economic bet- 
terment or religious freedom. A result of 
these migrations from abroad was the for- 
mation of group blocks made up of minority 
groups settled in the hearts of large cities 
who more or less retained their foreign heri- 
tage. This group isolation, in order to avoid 
too alien strains, called for a greater intensi- 
fication of the principles of Democracy as 
laid down by the founders of our country. 


Social service work and settlement houses * 


found their way into these congested areas 
and sought to interpret and translate Ameri- 
can customs, language, and manners to these 
under-privileged new Americans. They be- 
came a liaison instrument between the alien 
groups and other agencies and institutions. 

Assimilation and Americanization were 
the cry of the day. Both assimilation and 
Americanization if pursued at a normal 
tempo were quite acceptable. But a too rapid 
and fast Americanization policy made the 
error of overemphasizing American life and 
culture of perhaps a more superficial char- 
acter and minimizing the ancient traditional 
cultures and backgrounds pertaining to the 
minority groups. The result was the inevi- 
table conflict of adjustment for the growing 
individual, for which at least a generation or 
two was doomed to pay the price. 

In this program of Americanization, work- 
ers realized in the public library great po- 
tential factors of service. The public library 
answered the call to serve minority groups 
by establishing branch libraries particularly 
projected to meet and to serve with litera- 
ture the special needs of these groups and 
particularly those of the children; in the 
main, books treating of American life and 
manners. For the adults, books in easy Eng- 
lish and so-called Americanization books 
were provided. 


The public library aimed to carry out its 
motto—FREE TO ALL. It aimed to serve all 
regardless of race, creed, color, or religion. 


* Librarian, West End Branch, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Public Library. 
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Economic handicaps and other circum- 
stances prevented adults from taking books 
out, eager as they were to become acquainted 
with American ideas and customs. The 
young people, however, became the hope 
and pride of the librarian and they flocked 
to the libraries. Children’s departments, 
especially devoted to books for these chil- 
dren, came into being. These children in 
one generation have met the native—met 
him in manners and customs, in speech, in 
the understanding of democratic precepts, 
and in the development of the ideals of 
American life. 

President Roosevelt has said that “The 
defense of Democracy, of international good 
faith and of religion is all the same fight. 
To save one we must make up our mind to 
save all.’’ In attempting to solve this situa- 
tion the question of the adjustment and ab- 
sorption of minority groups in our American 
life, particularly the Jewish and colored ones, 
looms up in all postwar plans. Books are 
weapons, we read for democracy. Libraries 
are our real bulwarks of Democracy. The 
children’s rooms of our public libraries are 
microcosms in themselves where the founda- 
tions of a better world are being laid. We 
need less bibliographies of assimilation and 
Americanization. We need more on racc 
and religious discrimination and on democ- 
racy, on good will and on tolerance. We 
need lists of native literature, particularly 
translations into English, and_ bilinguals 
which will yield respect for old heritage and 
cultures. 

In selecting titles for the following bibli 
ography, special attention has been given to 
the content matter of the book: its timeli- 
ness, its adaptability, its literary value, and 
its potentialities in fitting into the progres- 
sive scheme of Jewish education. Books, 
such as Aguilar’s Vale of Cedar and Church's 
The Hammer have been omitted because 
they are out of print and others, especially 
fiction which normally would be classed as 
adult, but which older children would read. 
Textbooks, pure and simple, without any 
recreational touch have also been omitted, 
on the theory that in the main, the entertain- 
ment function of books with the young is 
important. In the case of pioneer juvenile 
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JEwIsH Book EXHIBIT 


Part of the Inter-Faith Religious Book Week Exhibit, held in New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Building Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 


writers such as Elma E. Levinger, it was 
impossible to include many of her titles, but 
preference has been given to a few repre- 
sentative ones. 

On the whole, these books selected are 
likely to help mold and guide the child’s 
mind through adolescence to adulthood. The 
acquisition of the wholesome elements repre- 
sented will aid in the marshalling of facts 
and intellectual energy. The reading of these 
volumes should yield a measuring stick, 
basis of comparison of the religions of civil- 
ization, and avoid a possible sense of defeat- 
ism. They are likely to develop a valuable 
racial knowledge and consciousness, to give 
the Jewish youth a sense of belonging to the 
race, in order that he may understand what 
it is to be a member of the House of Israel. 


A BOOKSHELF OF 


For the Tiniest Tots 


Fox, ETHEL. Byble 
New York, Bloch, 1943. 

Thirty-six stories from the Pentateuch especially 
adapted to the use of mothers and teachers in the first 
telling of Bible stories. Simply and clearly written in 
short sentences. 


Primer for the Tiny Tots. 


KRUCKMAN, HERBERT L. Joey Meets His People. 
New York, Hebrew Publishing Company, 1940. 
An imaginative story of a little Jewish boy who 
misbehaves in Hebrew School and is taken on a strange 
adventure where he learns about the great Jewish 
heroes of history. 


Shimmele, 


New 


LEARSI, RUFUS (ISRAEL GOLDBERG) 
and Shimmele and His Friends. 2 vols. 
York, Behrman, 1940. 

Stories of the adventures of a little East Side boy 
and his friends. 


PETERSHAM, MAUD AND MISKA, adapters. Stories 
from the Old Testament. Philadelphia, Win- 
ston, 1938. 


Joseph and his brothers; Moses; Ruth; David. For 
the youngest readers. Aliso in separate volumes. 
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With these thoughts in mind, the follow- 
ing list of Jewish juveniles is presented with 
a hope that it will prove useful to librarians 
anxious to serve their communities without 
too great a formality, but with a more human 
degree of understanding. Books are verily 
weapons. The Jews have devoted themselves 
for centuries to the pursuit of the book. 
They have a native, a proper evaluation and 
respect for the ethics of the Fathers and their 
literature which has been with them through- 
out the years of dispersion. Now in the 
midst of a new world turmoil, brutal deci- 
mation, and exodus, the Jew still clings to 
books for solace and comfort. Surely it is 
possible to utilize this theory in practice and 
make it serve in multiple ways. 


JEWISH JUVENILES 


WEILERSTEIN, SADIE ROSE. 
New York, Bloch, 1928. 
Aims to present the everyday religious life and cus- 
toms to the smallest Jewish child. 
—. The Adventures of K’tonton, a little Jew- 
ish Tom Thumb. New York, Women's League 
of the United Synagogues of America, 1935. 
Through the adventures of an imaginary Tom Thumb, 
the small child learns of traditions, customs, and cere- 
monies in the Jewish home. 
. What the Moon Brought. 
Jewish Publication Society, 1942. 
The cycle of the Jewish year and its holidays is 
interpreted to the American child by means of prose 
and poetry in simple terms. 


Bible Backgrounds 


ALTMAN,. ADDIE RICHMAN. The Jewish Child's 
Bible Stories. New York, Bloch, 1920. 
Bible stories written in simple language. The ethi- 
cal value of the stories is emphasized. 
ASCH, SHOLEM. 
Putnam, 1935. 
The story of Genesis for young readers, 
trations. 


What Danny Did. 


Philadelphia, 


In the Beginning. New York, 


with illus- 
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BipLe. Favorite Psalms for Children. Illustrated 

by Marie Stern. New York, Grosset, 1942. 
Eighteen of the best known psalms selected for 
younger children. 

BIBLE SELECTIONS. David. Illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones. New York, Macmillan, 
1937. 

The artist's pictures show a rare understanding of 
the story. 

CALISCH, EpITH LINDEMAN. Bible Tales for the 

Very Young. New York, Behrman, 1930, 

1934. 

Twenty-four stories, well written and _ illustrated, 
extending from the Creation to the death of Moses. 
Book 2 covers the period from Joshua to the Macca- 
bees. 


COHEN, Emity Sous. David the Giant Killer. 
Philadelphia, Jewish, 1908. 
A Jewish grandmother tells stories from the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha to her grandchildren. 


COHEN, LENORE. Bible Tales for Very Young 
Children. Cincinnati, Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, 1934. 

Emphasizes the value of the Bible and what educa- 
tional theory has developed to meet the needs for little 
children. 


GAER, JOSEPH. The Burning Bush. Cincinnati, 
Sinai Press, 1929. 

Stories of personalities and events of the time, and 
the volume takes its name from the ‘Burning Bush’’ 
of the Bible. The Unconquered continues with the 
period of the Second Temple. 


GoLtpIn, HyMAN E. Bible and Talmud Stories. 
A Biblical history for school and home with 
stories from the Talmud and Midrash, ques- 
tions, maps, and illustrations. New York Star 
Hebrew Book Co., 1931. 3 vols. 

Vol. I—Beginning to Death of Moses. 
Vol. Il—Fall of Jericho to Death of Solomon. 
Vol. Ill—Division of Kingdom to Second Temple. 


. Illustrated Bible Stories. New York, He- 
brew, 1930. 

Fifty-three Bible stories simply retold for very young 
children. The illustrations are by the famous French 
artist, Gustave Doré. 


IsH-KisHOR, SULAMITH. The Bible Story. 3 
Vols. New York, Un. Synagogues of Am. 
1921. 

The Bible retold in simple language. 

LEVINGER, ELMA E. Bible Stories for Very Little 
People. New York, Behrman, 1925. 

Written especially for Jewish children. A_ useful 
book for the bedtime hour and for reading aloud. 
Vol. 2, Great Jews since Bible Times for Young 
People. 


——. Wonder Tales of Bible Days. Philadelphia, 
Jewish, 1929. 
Stories of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, David, Solo- 
mon, and Elijah presented in a new dress. 


Fairy Tales—Folklore—Legends 


BIALIK, Hayyim N. And It Came to Pass... 
Legends and Stories about King David and 
King Solomon. Translated by Herbert Danby. 
Woodcuts by Howard Simon. New York, 
Hebrew, 1938. 

A collection of legends and tales, adapted from 
Arabic and Jewish sources—ancient, medieval and 
modern. All reflect the narrative and poetic talent of 
Bialik. 


BiocH, CuHayim. The Golem. Legends of the 
Ghetto of Prague. Translated from the Ger- 
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man by Harry Schneiderman. Prefatory note 


by Hans L. Held. Vienna, 1925. 

A complete account of the allegorical creature, the 
Golem, who was born out of the need of persecuted 
Jews for a supernatural force to rise against anti 
Semitism in Prague, and who remains one of the most 
vital beings in all Jewish folklore. 


CALISCH, EDITH LINDEMAN. Fairy Tales from 
Grandfather's Big Book. New York, Behr- 
man, 1938. 

Thirteen strange and exciting Jewish fairy stories 
about demons, angels, and beasts. A book that will 
be useful for storytelling. 


FRIEDLANDER, GERALD. The Jewish Fairy Book 
New York, Stokes, 1920. 

Quaint, colorful tales selected from the wealth of 
Jewish folklore and ancient literature. With eight 
beautiful illustrations in color. 

Hurwitz, HyMAaNn. Hebrew Tales. New York, 
Bloch, 1911. 

Fifty-five instructive tales and parables from the 

ancient Jewish sages. Each story points a moral. 


LANDA, GERTRUDE (AUNT NAomI!). Jewish 
Fairy Tales and Legends. New York, Bloch, 
1921. 

Contains twenty-five tales and fables, especially 
written for Jewish boys and girls. 


LEVIN, MEYER. The Golden Mountain; marvel 
ous tales of Rabbi Israel, Baal Shem, and of 
his great-grandson, Rabbi Nachman, retold 
from Hebrew, Yiddish, and German sources. 
Cape and Ballou, 1932. 

Deals with the legends of the miraculous deeds of 
Rabbi Israel, the ‘‘Baal Shem Tov,’’ whose piety and 
wisdom enabled him to help his neighbors in trouble, 
and to overpower the Evil Spirits by uttering the 
word. The book also contains the tales of princes and 
seers as told by his great-grandson, Rabbi Nachman 
of Bratzlav, to illustrate the tenets of the Chassidim 


PASCHELES, WOLFF, and others. Jewish Legend 
of the Middle Ages. Selected and translated 
by Claud Field. London, Robert Scott, n.d. 

An interesting collection, throwing a vivid light on 
Jewish life in medieval ghettos. 

RAISIN, JACOB S. Twice-Told Talmud Tale 
New York, Behrman, 1929. 

Stories in dialogue form with a moral quality, re 
taining the atmosphere of the Talmud. 


SIMON, SOLOMON. The Wandering Beggar . . 
or the Adventures of Simple Shmerel. Illus- 
trated by Lillian Fischel. New York, Behrman, 
1942. 

A delightful juvenile emphasizing the parables of 
Jewish life as manifested through the faith and wis 
dom of the hero. 


Stories from the Rabbis of the Talmud. New 
York, Bloch, 1920. 

The Rabbis, whose sayings are recorded in the 
Talmud, were admirable storytellers. ‘‘They thought 
and studied and debated; they worked and dreamed 
and cherished hope’’—through faith. Centuries have 
passed, but their wisdom is still ever ripe and ready 
for harvest. 


WEYNE, ARTHUR. The Treasure Chest; Tales 
and Legends from Jewish Lore. New York, 
Judea Publishing Corp. 1941. 


A treasury of Jewish folklore presented in simple 
form, culled from the Bible and other religious writ 
ings of the Hebrews and famous Rabbis. 


Fiction 
ARONIN, BEN. The Lost Tribe. New York, 
Simmons Press, 1934. 


The strange adventures of Raphael Drake in search 
of the lost tribes of Israel. 
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. Cavern of Destiny. MUllustrated by Lillian 
Fischel. New York, Behrman, 1943. 

Continues the story of Raphael Drake and his search 
for the lost Temple treasures which was begun in 
The Lost Tribe. 


ARONSTAM, NOAH. 

Behrman, 1940. 

An historical tale about the Chazars or Kuzeri, a 
nomadic people who were converted to Judaism. 


AscH, SHOLEM. Kiddush Ha-Shem; an epic of 
1648. Translated from the Yiddish by Rufus 
Learsi. Philadelphia, Jewish, 1926. 

A story of orthodox Jewish life and its persecutions 
at the time of the Chmelnitzki pogroms. A _ story 
with a deep spiritual note. 

BARON, JosEPH Louis, ed. Candles in the Night. 
Philadelphia, Jewish, 1940. 

A group of short stories all by Gentile authors on 
Jewish themes. 


Lost Nation. New York, 


BERKOWITZ, HENRY J. The Fire Eater. Phila- 
delphia, Jewish, 1941. 
An adventure story featuring a Jewish hero who 


meets life with courage and daring. 


BIALIK, Hayyim. Aftergrowth and Other Sto- 
ries. Translated from the Hebrew by I. M. 
Lask. Philadelphia, Jewish, 1939. 


Contains also ‘‘The Shamed Trumpet’’ and “‘The 


Short Friday’’ with an important biographical intro- 
duction of value to the reader unacquainted with 
Bialik. 


Off the Capes of 


Riverdale Press, 


BLANDFORD, 
Delaware. 
1940. 

Stories of American Jewish heroes. 

BURSTEIN, ABRAHAM. The Boy Called Rashi. 
New York, Behrman, 1940. 

A story about the great commentator Rashi. 
picture of the life of the period. 


BENJAMIN W. 
Cincinnati, The 


A fine 


—,. The Boy of Wéilna. Illustrated by Sol 
Nodel. New York, Hebrew, 1941. 


Stories for children in the intermediate grades based 


on the boyhood life of Elijah ben Solomon, Gaon of 
Wilna (1720-1797). 


—. Judah Halevi in 
Bloch, 1941. 


The story of Halevi’s boyhood with the rhymed 
translations of his better poems woven into the story. 


Granada. New York, 


——. West of the Nile; a story of Saadia Gaon. 
New York, Hebrew, 1942. 

A story of the Jewish scholar Saadia Gaon of the 

first century and leader of Jewry in medieval Babylon. 


CANFIELD, WILLIAM W. The Sign Above the 
Door. Philadelphia, Jewish, 1912. 
A fine story of the time of the Exodus from Egypt. 


Cooper, SAMUEL WILLIAM. Think and Thank. 
Philadelphia, Jewish, 1890. 

Sir Moses Montefiore’s boyhood. The troubles of 
Jewish schoolboys who encounter race prejudices and 


how through pluck and honesty they win success. 


DeEuTSCH, BABETTE. The Welcome. New York, 
Harper, 1942. 

A newcomer is welcomed from Germany by 
boys’’ in American school and community life. 
tive solving of ‘‘refugee problem.’’ 


The Boy Prophet. 


“real 
Effec- 


‘ 


FLEG, EDMOND. 

Dutton, 1929. 

Permeated with a poignant and spiritual beauty. 

An idealistic autobiography of a young Jewish boy 
living near Notre Dame de Paris. 


New York, 


IsAAcs, ABRAMS S. School Days in Home Town. 
Philadelphia, Jewish, 1928. 


A story of life in a Jewish boarding school. 
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——. Under the Sabbath Lamp. Stories of our 
time for old and young. Philadelphia, Jewish, 
1919. 

High lights on domestic and religious life in an 
American environment, emphasizing the elements which 
shape and preserve Jewish ideals. 

——. The Young Champion. Philadelphia, Jew- 
ish, 1913. 

A very interesting account of Grace Aguilar’s girl- 
hood, describing her home influence, her Jewish fer- 
vor, and her championship of the Jewish religion. 

IsH-KisHoR, SULAMITH. The Heaven on the Sea 
and Other Stories, together with twenty poems. 
New York, Bloch. 1924. 

Twenty stories based on rabbinic legends and his- 
torical incidents. Each story is preceded by a poem 
dealing with nature, the synagogue, the holidays, etc. 

Learsit, Rurus. Kasriel the Watchman. Phila- 
delphia, Jewish, 1925. 

Realistic pictures of modern Jewish life on the East 
Side of New York. 

LEVINGER, ELMA E. In Many Lands. New York, 
Bloch, 1923. 

Stories of how Jews kept the festivals in the vari- 
ous countries of their dispersion. 

~. Jewish Holyday Stories. New York, Bloch, 


1918. 
Twelve delightful stories of present-day Jewish child 
life, skillfully woven around the Jewish holydays. 


-- More Stories of the New Land. New 
York, Bloch, 1938. 
Tales woven about the actual lives of American 


Jews who have contributed to the upbuilding of their 
adopted country. 


Mazer, Sonia. Yosselle’s Holiday and the Brave 
Maccabees. New York, Doubleday, 1934. 
A story of family life in a Jewish village of Rus- 
sia; the account of the Maccabees is based on the 
Apocrypha. 


MOSENTHAL, SALOMON HERMANN. Stories of 
Jewish Home Life. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Philadelphia, Jewish, 1907. 


Ghetto stories. 


PERETZ, ISAAC L. Bontshe the Silent. Translated 
from the Yiddish by A. S. Rappoport. Phila- 
delphia, McKay, 1928. 

A Yiddish classic. Also contains twenty-five stories 
of Jewish life. 


RABINOVITZ, SHALOM. (SHALOM ALEICHEM, 
pseud.) Jewish Children. New York, Knopf, 
1926. 


Nineteen masterful stories for and about children. 
The author is called the ‘‘Jewish Mark Twain.’ 


ROTHGIESSER, RUBEN. Ship of Hope. Philadel- 
phia, Jewish, 1939. 

The story of a group of Spanish-Jewish children of 
the 15th century who found refuge from their perse- 


cutors in North Africa. 


SAPHIRE, SAUL. The Caliph of Cordova. 
York, Bloch, 1929. 
A picturesque story of the days of the Golden Age 
of Spain, and the Jewish contribution to the history, 
political and economic, of that day. 


New 


SIVITER, ANNA PIERPONT. Within the Palace 
Gates. Boston, Wilde, 1932. 


A novel of ancient Persia and Judea. 


STEINBERG, JEHUDAH. The Breakfast of the Birds. 
Translated from the Hebrew by Emily Solis- 
Cohen. Philadelphia, Jewish, 1917. 

Eighteen beautiful stories which belong to that lit- 
erature which is timeless. A child was chosen to 
illustrate the book in order to find expression from the 
child’s point of view. 
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WOLFENSTEIN, MARTHA. Idyls of the Gass. 
Philadelphia, Jewish, 1901. 
Fascinating pictures of past life in an Austrian 
Ghetto. 


ZANGWILL, IsRAEL. Selected Works. A golden 
jubilee volume. Philadelphia, Jewish, 1938. 
Contents: Children of the Ghetto; Ghetto Come- 
dies; Ghetto Tragedies. A book which definitely be- 
longs in every Jewish home as an, introduction to the 
works of a great nineteenth century novelist. 


Biography 
Davis, Mac. From Moses to Einstein; They All 
Are Jews. New York, Jordan, 1937. 


High lights in the lives of sixty Jewish figures whose 
deeds were dramatic and varied in scope. 


Ewen, Davip. The Story of George Gershwin. 
New York, Holt, 1943. 
An excellent biography of the popular American 
song composer in which the struggles and triumphant 
success are portrayed with sympathy and admiration. 


Fast, Howarp. Haym Salomon, Son of Liberty. 
New York, Messner, 1941. 
The life story of the Polish Jew broker and finan- 
cier who did so much to help the American cause 
during the Revolution. 


FLEG, EDMOND. Why I Am a Jew. Translated by 
Mrs. Stephen S. Wise. New York, Bloch, 1929. 


An inspiring autobiography of a great French author. 


GABRIEL, GILBERT W. The Seven-Branched 
Candlestick. New York, Bloch, 1917. 
The school days of a young American Jew in which 
he relates his anti-Semitic experiences in school and 
college. 


IsH-KISHOR, SULAMITH. Jews to Remember. New 
York, Hebrew, 1941. 
Brief biographies of famous Jews of the world and 
their contributions. 


KALISHER, Betty. Watchmen of the Night. Cin- 
cinnati, Un. of Amer. Hebrew Cong. 1936. 
Collection of stories of twenty-one eminent charac- 
ters in Jewish history from the time of Johanan ben 
Zakkai through that of Herzl. 


KOHUT, REBEKAH. As I Know Them. New York, 
Doubleday, 1929. 
Personal impressions of all sorts and conditions of 
people and things. 


LEVIN, SHMARYA. Childhood in Exile. Trans- 
lated by Maurice Samuel. New York, Harcourt, 
1929. 

The autobiography of a prominent Zionist leader. 
A book of simplicity and charm. Sequels: The Arena, 
1932; Youth in Revolt, 1930. 


LEVINGER, ELMA E. Great Jewish Women. New 
York, Behrman, 1940. 
Thirty-three short biographies of representative Jew- 
ish women from Biblical times to the present. 


LEWISOHN, Lupwic. Upstream. New York, Live- 
right, 1922. 

An autobiography which is a record of disillusion- 

ment. Of high literary value. Sequel: Mid-Channel, 
Harper, 1929. 


LOWENTHAL, MARVIN. Henrietta Szold, Life and 
Letters. New York, Viking, 1942. 
A full-length biographical portrait of the noted 
American Jewess and Zionist leader. 


——. Memoirs of Glueckel of Hameln (1646- 
1719). New York, Harper, 1932. 

The first translation into English of the autobiog- 
raphy which for 200 years has been a Jewish classic 
in German. The quaintness of the language and the 
pictures of the day have been admirably and delight- 
fully rendered. 
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Luriz, Rose G. The Great March. 2 vols. Cin- 
cinnati, Un. of Amer. Hebrew Cong. 1931, 
1940. 

A collection of stories of famous Jews and Jewesses 
of all times with an historic interpretation. 


PESSIN, DEBORAH. Giants on the Earth. New 
York, Behrman, 1940. 
Twenty-eight short biographies of great Jewish men 
and women from the time of the discovery of America 
to the present. 


WASSERMANN, Moses. Judah Touro. A bio- 
graphical romance. Translated from the Ger 
man by Harriet W. Mayer. New York, Bloch, 
1923. 

Describes a Jewish settlement in Rhode Island at 
the time of the War of 1812; the hero's participation 
in mercantile life on the seas and in France; and his 
pioneer life in Mississippi and Louisiana. 


History 


BONSER, EDNA M. How the Early Hebrews Lived 
and Learned. New York, Macmillan, 1924. 

A dramatic retelling of some Bible stories, outlining 
the progress which the Hebrew people made in agri 
culture, industry, literature, and religion in the 1,500 
years after Abraham, 


BROWNE, Lewis. Stranger than Fiction. New 
York, Macmillan, 1925. 

A very readable history of the Jews. Original in 
style and cleverly illustrated. 


FAST, HOWARD AND BETTE. Picture Book His 
tory of the Jews. New York, Hebrew, 1942 
A particularly appealing, attractive, and successful 
panorama of Jewish history with which to introduce a 
child to his people. A brief and simplified text is 
enlivened by the animated and colorful sketches which 
present 2,500 years of Jewish life. 


Fast, Howarp M. Romance of a People. New 
York, Hebrew, 1941. 


History of the Jewish race for older boys and girls 


Gotus, Jacos §. The Golden Dawn. Cincin- 
nati, Un. of Amer. Hebrew Cong. 1942. 
Includes both Israel in Canaan and In the Days 

the First Temple. Prepared for schools desiring to 
cover Jewish history from the beginning to 586 B.C.I 
in one year. 


LEVINGER, E. E. AND L. J. The Story of the Jeu 
for Young People. New York, Behrman, 1928. 
A record of Jewish life over a period of 4,000 years 


LEVINGER, LEE JosEPH. A History of the Jews in 
the United States. Cincinnati, Un. of Amer 
Hebrew Cong., 1930. 


From the discovery of America to the present day 


ZeELIGS, Dorotuy F. A Child's History of the 
Hebrew People. New York, Bloch, 1935. 
Child's History of Jewish Life for the First Sixteen 
Centuries of the Common Era, 1937, and A History o 
Jewish Life in Modern Times for Young People, 1938. 
Describes vividly and graphically the life and achieve 
ments of the Jew from the patriarchal nomadic period 
to the present. 


The Palestinian Scene 


BRAVERMAN, LipBiE L. Children of the Emek. 
Brooklyn, Furrow Press, 1937. 
The story of the life of two children of the new 
Jewish settlements in Nahalal, a worker's cooperative 
in Palestine. 


HERZL, THEODOR. Old-New Land. Translated by 


Lotta Levinsohn. New York, Bloch, 1941. 
A novel by the founder of political Zionism, de 
scribing his hopes for a Jewish homeland. 
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KING, MARIAN. Amnon: a Lad of Palestine. Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1931. 
Of a little Jewish boy in Modern Palestine. Bible 
days are recreated in present-day life and festivals. 


KURLAND, SAMUEL. Biluim, Pioneers of Zionist 
Colonization. New York, Scopus, 1943. 

BILU was the name given to the first group of 
Russian high school students who in 1882 proceeded 
to Palestine to establish agricultural settlements. The 
story of the Biluim is here simply, sympathetically, 
and interestingly traced from the beginning with dra- 
matic emphasis. 

LEVENSOHN, Lotra. Outline of Zionist History. 
Sponsored by the Keren Kayemeth Leisrael 
(Jewish National Fund) and Keren Hayesod 
(Palestine Foundation Fund). New York, Sco- 
pus, 1941. 


LEVINGER, ELMA E. Pilgrims to Palestine, and 
Other Stories. Philadelphia, Jewish, 1940. 

A collection of readable stories dealing with Jewish 
young people of many lands and times; the emphasis 
is on the modern scene, and there is a great deal of 
material with a Palestinian setting. 


RUBINSTEIN, MARION. Adventuring in Palestine. 
New York, Knopf, 1935. 

The story of three German refugee children who 
are introduced to Palestinian life by their cousins, who 
live in a commune. Many fine photographs. 

TRAGER, HANNAH. Pioneers in Palestine; stories 
of one of the first settlers in Petach Tikvah; 
with a foreword by Israel Zangwill. New York, 
Dutton, 1924. . 

An account at first hand of a race and a country 
in the making. 


. Stories of Jewish Child Life in a Jewish 

Colony in Palestine. New York, Dutton. 
Stories for young children of how the Jewish 

settlers live in the Zionist colonies of Palestine. 


ZELIGS, DorotHy F. The Story of Modern Pales- 
tine. New York, Bloch, 1940, 
A vivid and colorful description of a land reborn, 
conveying the spirit as well as the facts of the new 
Jewish homeland. 





Poetry—Literature 


BIALIK, HayyimM N. Far over the Sea. Translated 
from the Hebrew by Jessie Sampter; illustrated 


by Louis Korbin. Cincinnati, Un. of Amer. 
Hebrew Cong. 1939. 

A book of whimsical verse by the great Hebrew 
poet, containing much variety as to subjéct material 


and especially poems about Jewish holidays, close to 
the heart of the Jewish child. 


BURNSTEIN, ABRAHAM. A Jewish Child's Garden 
of Verses. New York, Bloch, 1940. 

A collection of both gay and grave poems, the pat- 
terns of many of the verses are familiar from other 
sources, but the subject matter and the idioms intro- 
duced are strictly Jewish. 

CRONBACH, Dr. ABRAHAM. The Jewish Peace 
Book for Home and School. Cincinnati, Dept. 
of Syn. Ext. 1932. 

The organizer of the “‘Peace Heroes Memorial Serv- 
ice’’ tells how peace has been reflected in the life and 
lore of the Jews. 

EISENSTEIN, JUDITH KAPLAN. The Gateway to 
Jewish Song. New York, Behrman, 1939. 

Contains over 100 songs arranged in five parts for 
greater use and enjoyment. 

FEIN, HARRY, trans. Gems of Hebrew Verse; 
Poems for Young People. Boston, Humphries, 
1940. 


An anthology containing seventy poems selected 
from the work of thirty-four Hebrew poets under such 
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headings as Sabbath and Holidays, Palestine, Legends, 
Personalities, Nature, Humorous Poems. 


FLEG, EDMOND, ed. The Jewish Anthology. New 
York, Harcourt, 1925. ; 
An anthology of Jewish life through twenty-five 
centuries, Selections in both prose and verse. 


HERTZ, JOSEPH H. A Book of Jewish Thoughts. 
New York, Bloch, 1926. 
Inspiring thoughts from Jewish literature. The best 
of what has been written by and about the Jew. 


SALAMAN, NINA, ed. Apples and Honey. New 
York, Bloch, 1922. 
A varied and interesting collection of stories, poems, 
and articles covering a wide range of Jewish life and 
thought. 


SAMPTER, JESSIE E. Around the Year in Rhymes 
for the Jewish Child. New York, Bloch, 1920. 
Poems for every important occasion in the Jewish 
year. Contains a number of Hebrew blessings, with 
English translations in verse. 


——. Brand Plucked from the Fire. Philadelphia, 
Jewish, 1937. 
The poems deal especially with the rebuilding of 
Palestine in terms of ardent Zionism. 


SCHWARZ, LEO W. ed. The Jewish Caravan. 
Great stories of twenty-five centuries. New 
York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1935. 

“A selection of stories and narratives by Jewish 
writers who felt the need of expressing themselves as 
Jews. . . .’" Preface. The selections range from Old 
Testament narratives to stories by Fleg, Feuchtwanger, 
Lewisohn, and their contemporaries in Russia and 
Palestine. 


Religion—Customs and Ceremonies 


CoNovitz, MICHAEL. Dorothy and David Explore 
Jewish Life. Cincinnati, Un. of Amer. Hebrew 
Cong. 1938. 


An excellent book for children on the various insti- 
tutions in a well organized Jewish community. 


Epipin, BEN M. Jewish Holidays and Festivals. 
Illustrated by Kyra Markham. New York, 
Hebrew, 1940. 

Presents the origin, traditions, customs, and cere- 
monials relating to the Jewish holidays, and of the 
American National Festivals which are bound up with 
Hebraic ideals. Book 2, Jewish Customs and Cere- 
monies. 


GAMORAN, MAMIE G. Days and Ways. Cincin- 
nati, Un. of Amer. Hebrew Cong. 1941. 
An interesting presentation of the Jewish holidays 
and ceremonies. 


——. Hillel's Happy Holidays. 
of Amer. Hebrew Cong. 1939. 
The author describes the customs connected with the 
observance of the Sabbath and nine Jewish holidays in 
very simple English. 


Cincinnati, Un. 


IDELSOHN, A. Z. The Ceremonies of Judaism. 
Cincinnati, Un. of Amer. Hebrew Cong. 1930. 


A popular description of the essential customs of 
the Jewish religion. 


ISRAELITAN, ABRAHAM H. Israel Speaks for De- 
mocracy. New York, Bloch, 1943. 

The teachings and principles of democracy, woven 

into a series of Saturday afternoon conversations be- 

tween a grandfather and his responsive grandchildren. 


JENNESS, MARY. Men Who Stood Alene. The 
Hebrew prophets in action. New York, Long 
and Smith, 1932. 


Twelve stories for boys and girls based on dramatic 
incidents in the lives of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, 

(Continued on page 463) 
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Outdoor Study Hall 


By Iris Grannis * 





FEBRUARY wind is blowing as some 

forty college preparatory students as- 
semble for “Study Hall’ under the palms. 
Some recline in deck chairs or sit upon 
waterproof pillows spread about on the 
grass. Those who wish may lie prone as 
they attack French verbs or struggle with 
Virgil. 

Although it is a windy day there is not 
a sweater to be seen, for the breeze is a 
soft gentle trade wind blowing up from 
the Caribbean Sea, across the Bahama Is- 
lands and over the blue Biscayne Bay, in- 
land to the campus of Miss Harris’ Florida 
School in Miami. The sunshine, the sea- 
shore with the white beaches of the At- 
lantic, swaying “palms, vivid hibiscus, and 
trailing bougainvillea are all about. 

The librarian moves about, answering 
questions, giving information, bringing or 
returning books from and to the shelves 
indoors, in the best traditions of library 
and study hall periods. A sigh goes up 
from the entire group as the period ends. 


* Librarian, Miss Harris’ School, Miami, Florida, and 
Mountain Home, North Carolina. 
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Before the war visitors came from 
Europe, South America, Australia, and 
China, and from every state in the Union 
to see this outdoor school library in action 

It is all so very simple. Any school 
library in the world could function in the 
same way. Not every school could be out- 
doors in February, of course, but in almost 
any location there are from three to six 
months when it is possible to hold study 
periods outside. 

For instance, Miss Harris’ School has for 
years held a “camp” session during October 
in the mountains of North Carolina at 
Camp Carlyle. The nights are cold in the 
mountains and many mornings the tempera- 
ture would be down to 32 degrees and a 
silver sheen of frost would cover the 
meadows. However by ten o'clock the li 
brarian would have ‘Study Hall” set up 
on a protected, sunny hillside. 

Librarians sometimes ask: “Do you do 
regular library work here or is it just a 
round of pleasure?” We hope it will al 
ways be a round of pleasure, but there is 
serious work done, also. 
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HE tempest stirred up by “Sweetiepies for 

Sourpusses”’ in the December Wilson Library 
Bulletin is still echoing in our ears, and addi- 
tional reverberations are presented here. Gracie 
Boldstroke has had her say; you have had yours; 
as far as the Bulletin is concerned, let's call it a 
day. But let’s not forget what all this to-do has 
so graphically reminded us: that the real differ- 
ence between sweetiepies and sourpusses has noth- 
ing whatever to do with age, intelligence, or ex- 
perience, but is compounded of equal parts of 
enthusiasm, willingness to help, and genuine in- 
terest. With those added to the professional re- 
quirements of our jobs, what service our “dear 
public’ should have from every one of us! 


We See by the Papers. 


The December issue of Illinois Libraries has an 
article which asked, “Can't Librarians Be Human 
Beings?’ The author, Thelma F. Passo, head li- 
brarian of the Quarrie Corporation in Chicago, 
touches on some of the same problems that Gracie 
did. She, also, is annoyed that “librarians continue 
to be portrayed as replicas of the Victorian Age.” 
She wonders: “Isn't it about time we do some- 
thing to open what is apparently a ‘closed mind’ 
on the subject of the typical librarian? We know 
we have changed with the times—so if we do not 
want to be thought of as what we might once have 
been—it is up to us to create and foster the pic- 
ture of the modern librarian who can be as glam- 
orous as an airline hostess.” She includes a num- 
ber of very practical suggestions. 

“The Case of Sweetiepie vs. Sourpuss’” was 
also aired on page one of the L.A.P.L. Broad- 
caster, publication of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary Staff Association. It has a good “pretty 
girl” story, and a number of pros and cons. It 
concludes: “The ‘library type’ is a hangover from 
the pre-professional days, for we do have lots of 
glamour girls among us. Only the other evening 
in the USO a service man was astounded when 
one of our girls told him she was a librarian. 
Perhaps he will tell a couple of other fellows.’ 

And Life magazine, in a feature, “Life Visits a 
Town Library,” in the October 25, 1943 issue, 
shows a young and attractive librarian at the read- 
ing room desk. 


Entertaining Interlude 


66 O Gracie and all the Sourpusses and 
Sweetiepies for a very entertaining inter- 

lude!’’ is the note from the University of Maine 
Library, accompanying a copy of “The Pleasures 
of Publishing,” diverting mimeographed weekly 
of the Columbia University Press. Here is the 
marked paragraph from the December 20 issue: 
A former editor of ‘“‘The Pleasures of Publishing,’’ 
now with the U.S. Army, has been keeping up his _§in- 
tellectual interests by reading the Illustrated Modern Li- 
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More Answers to Gracie 





brary edition of The Wisdom of Confucius. On page 63 
of that volume he has found a saying which he offers as 
consolation to scholarly authors: “I have never yet seen 
people attracted by virtuous scholars as they are by beau- 
tiful women.’’ Our ex-editor continues, ““The old boy 
should have known what he was talking about, for he 
was out riding at the time with a queen, and she seems 
to have got all the attention.”’ 


Mieux Frapper Juste Que 
Frapper Fort 


HE above quotation, or paraphrasing in case 

I remembered wrong, comes from Balzac. 
Roughly it means better hit the right spot than 
hit hard. This phrase alone might well answer 
Gracie Boldstroke, and the source from which it 
is taken, The Physiology of Marriage, contains 
some other noble ideas, such as the one that 
the bed is the barometer of married life (but 
not necessarily of librarianship). 

Many male patrons actually come in to get a 
book. Some of them may even regard the li- 
brary as one place they can escape sex, or at 
least the overemphasis of sex which is to be 
found in newspapers, advertisements, radio pro- 
grams, nightclubs, and movies. Certainly the 
solid taxpayer would resent seeing his money go 
to keep a semi-strip-tease artist on the public 
payroll. However, supposing it were true, and 
that we needed more sex appeal and fewer goons 
in libraries. Is age a valid measure of either 
status? The answer is obviously no. 

Benjamin Franklin reminded us in his advice 
to a young man on the choice of a mistress that 
there is much to be said for older women in that 
regard. Older women are more understanding, 
less likely to be demanding, easier to give a hint, 
and hence more agreeable to men past the fev- 
erish pitch of youth. In all honesty, youth is 
relative. To a man of fifty or sixty, a girl of 
twenty-one or twenty-two seems like a mere 
child. (This may account for the occasional 
fatherly pattings these maidens encounter,) On 
the other hand, women in the late twenties and 
early thirties seem quite young to them, while 
they seem very old ladies to college boys and 
high school youngsters. Please don’t feel that 
by pointing out age is no measure of goonship, 
I am implying that we haven't got our share of 
horrors in this field. (And that goes for some 
of our pansified men, too.) 

Mentally or physically defective children are 
daily being steered to us in libraries in hopes 
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that we can use them. One bad eye, defective 
hearing, ugly yellow buck teeth—these are some 
of the characteristics I have encountered in the 
past few years. In addition, these youngsters 
were hard to discourage. They had been kicked 
out of too many occupational choices. They had 
seen too many dopes in libraries to feel that 
they, too, could not be one. 

Because we wrestle with the problem of noise, 
and manage to keep our domain quiet, fond 
friends and parents assume that ours is a field 
for introverts. The shy, timid type is constantly 
being pushed in our laps. As a matter of fact, 
there are more shy, timid ones among the young 
ones than among the old ones. Our older ones 
may be crusty, fiery, old battleaxes, but at least 
they have vigor. Whereas a twenty- or thirty- 
year-old droop isn’t horrible enough to be in- 
teresting. She is just mildly nauseating. 

Make the library a matrimonial bureau by 
hiring and emphasizing sweater girls with bil- 
lowy bosoms, and watch salaries take a tailspin. 
Anybody looking at a goon knows she is self- 
supporting and needs every cent we can pay her, 
and that if maybe we gave her more, she might 
get her teeth straightened, or her hair done, or 
buy a girdle. On the other hand, boards are 
likely to figure the pretty-faced dolls will be 
getting married in a year or two anyhow—and 
what the heck, they get all their entertainment 
free, and many of their meals. In other words, 
if customers were permitted to tip desk atten- 
dants, pretty girls would make more dough; 
but tax conscious officials can’t use dimples as 
an excuse for upping budgets. Even all of that 
about tips isn’t true either. In my youth I used 
to hash with a group of people in a big restau- 
rant. Consequently, I speak from experience 
and actual observation when I say that good 
service will get as many tips as a fine bosom 
in an uplift brassiere. 

It is true that picklepusses sometimes dis- 
courage those who need help in a library. Yet 
the thing to do would be to fire the chronic 
grouch rather than ship her into the workrooms 
to sour the morale of the whole staff. 

Nor would I be too hasty giving a fiery lassy 
the gate. Some dopes need to be growled at 
lest they take over our desks, files, and offices. 
The idea that the cantankerous old fusspot who 
expects you to read his mind might leave you 
a million dollars if you did it with a smile is 
wishful thinking. People with millions to give 
send their well mannered servants to the public 
libraries—in case they can't buy the books they 
want. Nope, you have nothing to lose but your 
job by kicking someone in the teeth who needs it, 
and I sez, more power to you girls. 

Last of all, if novels or movies malign li- 
brarians, then write the novelists and the pro- 
ducers and kick. Let enough librarians kick, and 
maybe Will Hays permitting, the next librarian 
you see on the screen may be a sweater girl. 

Or to put it another way, what did you, 
Gracie Boldstroke, do when the editors of The 
New Yorker used the term “dull, librarian’s 
voice’? I wrote and thanked them for putting 
in the comma. You, Gracie, I presume would 
give all the desk attendants voice tests—to which 
my final, raucous raspberry. 

JEFFREY TWITCHETT 
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Men Are Afraid of Glamour 


E agree with you that something revolu- 


tionary has got to be done with the 
public library’s public relations, and you may 
be dangerously near the truth in your idea of 
“Sweetiepies for Sourpusses,’” but not quite! 

One of our readers has this to say: “I think 
she places a trifle too much emphasis on glam- 
our and age, or lack of it. In the first place, 
I don’t think women exactly understand the 
effect of glamour on most men. Most men are 
afraid of it. It is perfectly all right for most 
of us if the Charles Boyers monopolize the 
Garbos and the Dietrichs, but we would do much 
better with a Ginger Rogers, or any one of a 
number of others who are not so long on looks 
but do have personality. I don’t think glamour 
is a necessity in a library, but I do think per- 
sonality is. If ever a librarian gave me the 
feeling that it was fun to help me find what I 
wanted instead of a fulfillment of a duty, I 
would probably faint. 

“Watch the men in a department store, or 
especially in a store for women. If they can 
get a clerk with personality, be she twenty or 
sixty, they are happy as larks and will ask for 
the most embarrassing things, but give them a 
glamour-girl for a clerk and they flush up, buy 
a three-dollar handkerchief, and get out as fast 
as they can. 

“I think librarians—those I have seen—are 
too much interested in books and not enough 
interested in the people who are to read their 
books, and I don’t think it would help tremen- 
dously, though I'll grant it would be some im- 
provement, to populate the front desks of li 
braries with glamour-pusses. 

“I have never known a little cutie who wasn't 
more interested in herself and her charm and 
glamour than in anything else. Substituting self- 
interest for book-interest wouldn't solve the 
problem. What I want and what every man 
wants, I think, is contact with people interested 
in the customer. Make me think you think my 
taste in books is excellent. Make me think my 
problem is most important. Make me think I’m 
someone it is a real pleasure to serve.” 


MARGARET FULMER, Librarian 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library 
Billings, Montana 


For Rereading and Meditation 


NCLOSED is twenty cents. Please send to 
the above address a copy of the December 
1943 issue of Wilson Library Bulletin. 

It was Gracie Boldstroke’s brazen article on 
“Sweetiepies for Sourpusses’’ that did it—must 
have a personal copy to preserve for rereading 
and meditation! 

You see, I rather fancy myself as a sweetiepie, 
being the kind of librarian who looks years (a 
few) younger than would be revealed by close in- 
quiry into my service record. Furthermore, very 
small boys tell me frankly that they love me, 
bigger boys whistle, and those of our patrons who 
have reached a more serious and settled age are 
inclined to address me by such undignified names 
as “Squeegie.”’ Not only that, but I answer. And, 
although it doesn’t sound at all “professional,” it 
never seems to interfere with the service. I'd like 
to keep it that way. 
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Believing that old adage that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure, I plan to use 
my personal copy of your inspiring article as a 
sort of warning—lest the wave of the future pro- 
duce such a crop of sweetiepies that I might find 
myself relegated to that dread category of sour 
pusses. 

MARYELLA A. FICHTER 
Rochester, New York 


One Man's Impression 


io connection with your theme, you might be 
interested in my favorite librarian story. 

From the airport in Cincinnati I shared a cab 
with a fellow who was also bound for the hotel 
housing the A.L.A. Convention. An hour before 
he had given up his room, only to find that his 
flight out of the city had been canceled. Now he 
was returning gloomily, and with no hope of 
getting back his room “‘because the place was over- 
rum with some convention.” 

I asked him what the convention seemed to be. 

“One of these here Youth Congresses, I think,” 
was the reply. 

DANIEL MELCHER 
U.S. Treasury Department 


No, Thanks, Uncle Ezra 


AVING read with much interest and not 

a little amusement the article on “Sweetie- 

pies for Sourpusses,” half convinced that the 

author represented the advance guard of a new 

era, it was a shock, in the last sentence of the 

third from the last paragraph, to find her up- 

holding a system of library support which I 

had hoped would die out with the passing of 
the sourpuss generation. 

But, no! Here it was perpetuated in the words 
of the sweeties’ champion. “A sine qua non 
for the library science degree,’ says she, “should 
be a full semester course on Jow to treat a bor- 
rower so he will leave the library a million 


dollars’ (italics hers). But can’t she see that 
that’s what is wrong with public libraries? 
They aren't public. They started off on the 


wrong foot in the first place. Asking for pa- 
tronage instead of public support. Ever hear 
of a public school waiting for someone to die 
off and leave it a million? No. And look at 
the way the schools are edging in on what 
should be the functions, not to say the funds, 
of the public library. And why? They have 
the money. The public gives it to them. The 
public is proud of its. schools and sees that they 
get what they need. While the public library, 
like the proverbial poor relation, sits back wait- 
ing for Uncle Ezra to die. 

And when Uncle Ezra’s benefaction is im- 
mortalized in stone and the library becomes the 
Ezra P. Throttlebottom Memorial, the damage is 
done forever. Even when the patron’s name is 
Andrew C. For, believe it or not, there are still 
people living who think the local Carnegie li- 
brary was snugly endowed by Andrew himself. 
Why should they worry? Maybe some of them 
didn't think so much of Andrew anyway; just as 
they may not have admired Ezra P. 

No, Gracie, you can write it down as an 
axiom that any institution which must depend 
for the major portion of its support on public 
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funds had better not advertise the fact that it 
is in the market for private benefactions. Hope- 
ful expectations of being remembered in the will 
are just as demoralizing to an institution as they 
are to an individual, and as long as the public 
library continues to announce itself as a poor 
relation not all the pulchritude in the world can 
help it much. 
PEARLIE P. PUBLICO 


Untimely, Untrue, Unkind 


HE article by “Gracie Boldstroke’’ in the 
December Bulletin appears to me to be wn- 
timely, untrue, and unkind. 

Untimely because older women are besought to 
stay for a few more months or years until their 
places can be filled in these days of shortage. 

Untrue because patrons of public libraries in 
these days are more frequently women in search 
of a book than men in search of amourous adven- 
ture. “Fresh young things” may find a place for 
themselves assisting in the war effort as civil serv- 
ice employees, members of one of the corps now 
a component part of the armed forces, or with the 
Red Cross in overseas service, if they wish to serve 
their day and generation where they may be seen, 
but women of forty with a profession achieved by 
years of study and work need not apologize for a 
gray hair or a double lens. 

Unkind because women are held up to ridicule 
whose only crime is that they have grown old(er) 
in the service of their communities. Until the 
author’s assumption that all the bad qualities are 
the attributes of the woman of forty can be estab- 
lished it might be well to remember that there is 
a beauty of maturity, a dignity of middle age, and 
a charm of seasoned experience. Whether in the 
library or in world affairs intelligent people are 
asking for a job well done and they are quite will- 
ing that Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Secretary Cordell Hull, Prime Minister Churchill, 
or General MacArthur proceed without quibbling 
about whether they have curves or curly hair! 

The unsuitable person does not work well in a 
situation which requires fostering public relations, 
but it is an assumption not easily established that 
the newcomers know all the answers. In our city 
we honor and appreciate our librarians. Young 
people on the staff are seen at various desks, but 
the older women are the ones many of us turn to 
for expert aid. 

Several of the handsomest women in this area 
are in library work. The ones I have in mind are 
all past forty and going strong! 

Retirement (behind the scenes) or to limbo, 
certainly for all who are physically or mentally or 
psychologically unfit, but please box Gracie’s ears 
for me and tell her to wait a few years before she 
passes judgment! 

A PATRON OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


II 

But now I’m not too 
glamorous, 
And this result 

you see. 
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Better Manners 


RACIE’S problem fills my mind, because I 
care a great deal about libraries and the im- 
pression librarians make on the public. 

I suspect that extremes are not the problem or 
the solution. It is my guess that at 8:55 A.M. 
most librarians of sound mind and body are 
“sweetiepies” at heart. It is an eight-or nine-(or 
more)-hour day, often full of heart-breaking at- 
tempts to make both ends of an inadequate service 
meet, that sours many dispositions. I'll wager 
that the six-hour day and the five-day week would 
do much for the profession. 

There is no use laboring the point that good 
looks are not enough. Let us have all the beauty 
of feature and of character that we can persuade 
into library work. But the element of personality 
that makes the public trust a librarian’s taste and 
judgment, no matter what her (or his) age or 
looks is somewhat intangible. It is based on kind- 
ness, I believe, so that foolish requests (I mean, 
those that seem so) are treated with respect and 
so that the scholar’s search for obscure items in 
secluded silence is met with understanding and 
efficiency. 

Good grooming and intelligent dressing are 
often neglected by librarians, young and old. A 
little more emphasis on the “how's” in library 
schools and orientation or refresher courses might 
help. Distinctive looks are as important as glam- 
our and heaven knows charging desks are con- 
structed to hide a good proportion of those curves 
we heard about! 

Time will solve some personnel problems. An 
attitude of being willing to change, to modernize, 
and to concede that the public may be right would 
help many librarians. Let us have no more, ever, 
of the kind of remark I overheard recently, when 
a desk attendant (learned later she was a college 
student who quite disliked library work) re- 
marked audibly to a page regarding a patron who 
had just left the desk, ‘She's a pest.’’ Maybe it is 
better manners we need. 

GRETCHEN J. GARRISON 
824 No. Jester Avenue 
Dallas 11, Texas 


The Ridiculous and the True 


OR seventy years, librarians have been occu- 

pied with perfecting operational and func- 
tional techniques. For thirty years, we have been 
excited by first one and then another addition 
to our services. There has been little time for 
considering improvement of the quality of per- 
sonnel and of personnel practices. There has 
been no time for learning publicity methods— 
real publicity, advertising. Even when time has 
been asked for, it has been denied because both 
subjects have been considered beneath our pro- 
fessional status. Now we are reaping the re- 
ward of our self-neglect in a flood of articles 
such as ‘‘Sweetiepies for Sourpusses.” We are 
twenty years behind the period of wholesale 
muckraking, just as we are twenty years behind 
other fields of work in personnel and publicity 
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methods. 


It is regrettable if we cannot improve 
one without suffering the other, but we had 
better- have nonsense talked about us now than 


to go on not being talked about at all. Indiffer 
ence is indisputable. There have been unsen 
sational, practical articles proposing needed im- 
provements, such as John Chancellor's ‘“‘The Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge,” in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
for September 1, 1942, but they have not been 
discussed widely. The caustic articles are being 
discussed. They are an opportunity. 

There is much that is ridiculous and more 
that is true in these objectionable criticisms. 
Most of us will recognize the ridiculous with 
indignant protest, forgetting the truth in our 
heat. Some of us will be so impressed by the 
truth that we will ignore the ridiculous. Neither 
attitude, in itself, is enough. Either one alone 
can lead us into specious thinking, which is 
the first step toward suppression. If we begin 
suppressing adverse criticism, we will remain 
where we are for another seventy years, if. we 
last that long. Instead of condemning the writers 
as chariatans who are doing us harm in the eyes 
of the public, let us examine and talk about 
the shortcomings our critics name as proof that 
we can accept criticism with the grace that be- 
comes a professional group. And then, let us 
act upon them to prove that we are capable of 
development. 

PHYLLIS OSTEEN 
New York Public Library 


Dear Gracie: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned 
Youth shows but Aalf; trust God: see all, 
nor be afraid!’’ 
BONNIE ELLIOTT 


Clinton, New York 


Trustees Interested, Too 


HE article ‘‘Sweetiepies for Sourpusses,” in 

the December Wilson Library Bulletin has 

caused much interest and comment among staff 

members and Library Board Members. In fact the 

Library Board would each like to have a copy 
Would it be possible to get six copies? 

More power to the Gracie Boldstrokes in the 

library profession! 
ALBERTA R. MASSINGILL, 
Chief of the Circulation Department 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Public Library 


Good Luck to You, Miss Galahad 


} ie has gotten to the point, then, that we can't 
even open our Wilson Library Bulletin with- 
out a bombshell dumbwhacking us in the puss! 
Pickle Puss at that! 

Naturally I am a librarian, and also naturally, 
I mean it crept upon me naturally, I am over 
forty, well over, dang it. But, and this should 
fell you at one swoop, within the last year | 
have accepted a new position, and what do you 
think, the board of trustees never even asked 
how old I was. I am not sure just which side 
this favors, whether my enthusiasm sidetraced 
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curiosity on their part, or whether they never 
questioned but that librarians of mature age and 
judgment can be useful to society. At any rate 
the position requires that the librarian be on the 
go constantly, that she drive a car, sometimes a 
truck, a hundred or more miles a day five days 
a week. It is highly personalized type of work 
directly with people in rural areas. 

When I read your article I was applauding all 
the way. Suddenly I brought myself up short 
thinking, well where do you come in on that 
kind of a deal, my dear? You'd be out, but 
now! The best that could happen to you under 
such circumstances would be that you'd be put 
behind the scenes (I almost wrote bars) doing 
some sort of routine work, and would I hate it. 

Often at library conferences I have mentally 
put Lilly Daché hats, Elizabeth Hawes clothes, 
and coiffures by Perc Westmore on the drab 
sisterhood before me. Boy, wouldn't it work 
wonders with us? It seems incredible and un- 
believable but when I was a young-fry librarian 
we were not allowed to wear short-sleeved dresses 
or short dresses, use lipstick or rouge, or dress 
our hair in any but the plainest of fashions. 
That is cold fact. Once I almost lost my job 
because I had my hair cut short, and that hap- 
pened in the metropolitan city of New York. 

Outside of a complete economic and _ social 
revolution in library fields I don’t think there is 
any real solution to your problem as_ posed. 
However there are, as you suggested, some things 
we can do and should do. I agree that we 
should really go to the library schools with a 
well constructed plan to present to prospective 
students, a real selling proposition that would 
attract good looking, smart, modern young folk. 
That part of this plan should be that under no 
circumstances should a student be accepted just 
because he or she doesn’t fit in to any other de- 
partment of college or university work. Perhaps 
if the general run of library school students, 
particularly girls, were more attractive there 
would be more men students attracted to the 
library schools. Nature is wonderful that way. 

Another phase of this same thing (by the way 
is it called, Sex Rears Its Head—But Feebly—In 
Library World!) might be to employ more young 
men (if you can drag them in) in good jobs 
in the libraries. I'll wager then that there would 
be as much interest in a general staff meeting as 
there is in a general meeting in an industrial 
plant or of an office force. Even one man, pro- 
viding he is a man, on a library staff, tends to 
make the old gals wear new neck ribbons; just 
think what a whole flock of them could do, men, 
I mean, not ribbons. 


We are afraid to be anything but precise, 
prissy, and circumspect to the point of looking 
like freaks, because, like schoolteachers, we hold 
professional positions. How many of us dare to 
take a cocktail or smoke a cigarette where the 
board of trustees or the city council might get 
hold of it? Oh, we do, but we still feel it's 


Ill 
Just think how TIME 
repeats himself 
i! ae, ot 
You? 


E_sig McT. FAGAN 
Public Library 
Seymour, Connecticut 
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almighty devilish of us. Why not let it be a 
matter of personal taste instead of being super- 
imposed on us? We don’t have to wallow, just 
be human once in a while. 

How many of our readers go to our libraries 
because of the general atmosphere of warmth— 
and I don’t mean the dear old guys in the news- 
paper room, I mean the warmth and friendliness 
of atmosphere that one is drawn to in a well run 
home. Many a time in libraries in strange cities 
I have felt as though I were intruding, or tres- 
passing, perhaps I might be even suspected of 
criminal tendencies by speaking out loud in an 
ordinary tone of voice. Hush! Hush! this is the 
LIBRARY the tomb of everything dead in the 
world of knowledge, please do not desecrate! We 
have surrounded ourselves with so much scholarly 
background that we forget that all our patrons 
want is to be able to find the books they want 
without being repulsed at every turn. 

Maybe, as I have heard advocated, the solution 
is to turn the circulation of books over to the 
lending libraries (they have a large share of it 
anyway) and let the public libraries be for ref- 
erence work and be repositories like museums. 

Once we can break the chain of vicious links 
that holds us down we can weld a new and 
better one, gradually drawing attractive, young, 
peppy people with brains into library work. We 
must get in step with these modern times and 
prepare for those even more advanced times and 
conditions after the peace. 

One final question—if you do blast with the 
TNT you mentioned in your article, just where 
are we old Pickle Pusses to land? Where will 
we put to use our years of experience and ma- 
turity of judgment and acquistion of knowledge? 
We do have to feed these shrivelled, old frus- 
trated hulks of ours, and we're kinda fond of 
them too, having lived with them lo, these forty 
years. 

Good luck to you, Miss Galahad. 

PRUNELLA PICKLE Puss 


READING FOR DEMOCRACY: 
BOOKSHELF OF JEWISH 
JUVENILES 


(Continued from page 457) 
LANDMAN, ISAAc. Stories of the Prophets. New 
York, Un. of Amer. Hebrew Cong. 1912. 
Stories of the Prophets for young people of junior 
and senior high school age. 
LEVINGER, ELMA E. With the Jewish Child in 
Home and Synagogue. New York, Bloch, 1930. 
Introduces in a manner easily intelligible for the 
child those things which make up the life of the Jew. 
SMITH, HAROLD P. A Treasure Hunt in Judaism. 
Illustrated by A. D. Bernstein. New York, 
Hebrew, 1942. 
A book for boys and girls on the customs, cere- 
monies, and observances of the Jewish religion. 
ZELIGS, DorotHy F. The Story of Jewish Holli- 
days and Customs. New York, Bloch, 1942. 


Explains the holidays that are observed in a mod- 
ern American Jewish home in the light of their his- 
torical significance. 
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My First A.L.A. 


IN THE DAYS OF GROUP DISCUSSION 
By Marian C. Manley * 


This article inaugurates a series of reminiscences of "My First A.L.A.” We are 
using Miss Manley’s recollections first, because the series was her idea. “When the 
A.L.A. Editorial Committee met in Chicago,’’ she wrote us last spring, “we had a good 
deal of rather animated conversation on the need for some enlivening history of the 
library profession, not profound studies but the sort of incidental anecdote, comment, 
and description that would lend color to what has gone before and give us a clearer 
understanding of what we have attained.” We believe that this, and succeeding articles, 
will provide an interesting patchwork of conference memories,—EDITOR 


AS the passage of time brought a real loss to 

the library profession or can something we 
once had be regained? Two things stand out in 
the memories of my first A.L.A., two features that 
are no longer evident. One was the cheering, 
lively, and at times combative, discussion that was 
a feature of section meetings and could reach even 
the general sessions; the other was a certain at- 
mosphere of warm friendliness and recognition of 
the place of human sentiment. 


That past A.L.A. is dim and distant, 1916 to 
be exact, and one with Mr. Utley as cordial, self- 
effacing, thoughtful secretary. It was a big con- 
ference for those days, with 1,886 in attendance; 
perhaps the largest up to that time. Many who 
were there had known each other for years. The 
younger recruits could easily recognize their lead- 
ers as participants in discussion, ready with a 
stimulating flow of opinion, aired at the slightest 
provocation. 

In the days before 1920 an audience of forty or 
fifty would make a large section meeting. When 
debatable topics were to the fore, such library 
figures as John Cotton Dana, Tessa Kelso, Frank 
B. Hill, Arthur Bostwick, and Beatrice Winser 
could be counted upon to “stir up the animals.” 
Tessa Kelso was perhaps pre-eminent in _ this. 
Mary Eileen Ahern was another who kept the ball 
rolling. Mr. Bowker with his thoughtful and 
sound comment on so many aspects of library 
service, could be counted on to clarify an issue. 
Merely to look at the reports of the section meet- 
ings of these early days is to discover the freedom 
with which opinions were exchanged and thought 
stimulated. Such discussion is lost now when even 
‘section meetings may have an attendance of sev- 
eral hundred or a thousand. 


It was just that freedom of expression, how- 
ever, that distinguished conferences when time 
and space were not so crowded. Speakers who 
wished to provoke comment could do so sustained 
by a lively and interested circle rather than bur- 
dened by the dead weight of the large attendance. 
Some of the topics were different then. American- 
ization and immigrant problems were much in the 





* Business Branch Librarian, Public Library of Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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minds of librarians. Too, the question of library 
training classes versus library schools attracted 
attention then. Many library training classes were 
carried on successfully in such libraries as Brook- 
lyn, St. Louis, Washington. The interest in their 
development as contrasted with library schools 
was at an acute stage. 

Such a conference was thrilling to a guileless 
young assistant from Newark not yet a full year 
in the library world she had entered, without the 
normal academic preparation, but under the excit- 
ing if tumultuous auspices of two of the most 
dynamic figures the profession has ever produced 
—John Cotton Dana and Beatrice Winser. Fortu- 
nately chance had placed me in my first job, as 
handyman, errand runner, and office watchdog for 
Miss Winser, then assistant librarian, with Mr. 
Dana as librarian, of the Newark Public Library 
My work involved opening mail, meeting visitors 
(and all the library world came to our door), 
knowing what was going on, and through Mr. 
Dana’s close association with advanced plans of 
the A.L.A., acquiring a general recognition of 
names and faces and an awareness of what was in 
the wind. It was a postgraduate course in who's 
who and why in the library world. Even at a 
salary of $50 a month, I was eager to mortgage 
my future in the cause of professional interest and 
so borrowed enough money to go and stay at the 
headquarters hotel for the full week. (It took a 
year and a half to pay off the debt, but it was 
well worth it.) 

Between the people that had visited Newark on 
the way to A.L.A. and the others that we encoun- 
tered at Asbury Park, we had a good time. Lunch- 
eons there started what have been enjoyable friend- 
ships for succeeding years. Crowded dining space 
at the A.L.A. meant more encounters at shared 
tables. 

Not all of the dinners provided such mutual 
enjoyment. The evening that the library school 
dinners were in full swing was a different matter. 
Alice Kendall, my roommate, was attending her 
Simmons’ festivity and, loath to leave me to a 
solitary meal, had urged me to make a date. But 
no, I was going to have enough backbone to face 
the dining room alone. Unfortunately, the dinner 
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wasn't solitary. The headwaiter, whether from 
stupidity or malice, ushered me to where three 
gentlemen — Clement Andrews of John Crerar, 
Bernard Steiner of Enoch Pratt, and a third— 
were having a congenial time, unaware of the 
danger in having a vacant place at their table. 
Too stunned to object, I took my seat. Did the 
three gentlemen politely make me welcome? No. 
Apparently the chair, as far as they were con- 
cerned, was still vacant. As the funny side of the 
situation grew clearer, I enjoyed the dinner, prob- 
ably more than my table companions. After all, 
not many tables had that combination. If my en- 
forced associates were going to look or feel at all 
constrained, I was not. I listened openly to the 
conversation and found the time went pleasantly, 
for me, at least. But it has remained a unique if 
amusing experience. In no other group has the 
insulation proved so successful. 

Twenty-eight years have passed since that first 
A.L.A., but three figures stand out, three who 
could be counted upon either in juxtaposition or 
individually to stimulate any group — Richard 
Rogers Bowker, Mary Eileen Ahern, and Tessa 
Kelso: one the publisher of the Library Journal, 
another the editor of Public Libraries, and the 
third the librarian for Baker and Taylor. Perhaps 
to some extent their detached positions did much 
to give them perspective but above all it was their 
individuality, their willingness to express them- 
selves, and the vigor and clarity with which they 
made their contributions that gave them distinction. 

Mr. Bowker, trustee of two libraries, president 
of the R. R. Bowker Company and other business 
concerns, member of many organizations, and one 
of the three founders of the American Library 
Association, seemed pre-eminently the person who 
could express in felicitous language whatever salu- 
tations were pertinent. With his wide knowledge 
he could clarify situations ranging from details of 
inter-association concern to international affairs. 
Distinguished in appearance, unfailing in courtesy, 
definitely an aristocrat, Mr. Bowker was one who 
preserved the spirit of tradition and the amenities 
of life as well as contributed to constructive, 
forward-looking activities. At this meeting, per- 
haps for one of the last times, he presented tele- 
grams of remembrance to be sent to the absent 
sixteen charter members of the Association and to 
Melvil Dewey and to Mrs. Leypoldt, as founder 
and as widow of a founder. It, was at this meet- 
ing that Mr. Hadley, presiding at a general ses- 
sion, presented to Mr. Bowker on behalf of a 
number of his friends in the Association a loving 
cup commemorating his forty years of service to 
the Association. 

Perhaps it is not possible to distinguish entirely 
the recollections of Miss Ahern as she was at that 
conference from those gained on later contacts. 
Always she stood out for her interest in the 
smaller libraries and her championship of the 
Middle West. There was a shrewd glint behind 
her spectacles and a homey touch in her appear- 
ance. Her contributions to discussion had a fre- 
quent tart colloquialism that added to the effec- 
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tiveness of her comment. Her continual interest 
in the library world and in library personalities 
was something that was definitely a part of an- 
other era. Public Libraries was distinctly a reflec- 
tion of Miss Ahern’s individuality. In the Middle 
West, especially, her awareness of the needs of 
the smaller libraries and her direct if sometimes 
disconcerting concern with their personnel and 
problems made her a definite force in the develop- 
ment of libraries, until blindness and ill health 
forced her retirement. 


Of all the figures in the library profession Tessa 
Kelso was unique in her variety of interests, her 
unquenchable zest, her pertinent provocative com- 
ment and her warm humanity. Again the impres- 
sion of that distant day must be colored by the 
years of affectionate friendship and by a debt for 
the development of professional understanding that 
can never be repaid. At that conference I was not 
fortunate enough to meet her, but it was impos- 
sible to miss the vigorous figure in mannish black, 
small black hat pressed down over scant but curly 
white locks, snapping blue eyes, and humorous 
pugnacious features. Coming through the lobby a 
burst of loud laughter in one corner would indi- 
cate that Tessa Kelso, the center of a group, had 
just finished one of her stories. A quick rise to 
her feet in any group discussion meant some pun- 
gent comment that might bring a grandiose idea 
down to a more immediate application to the gen- 
eral library. It was Tessa Kelso as Los Angeles 
city librarian whose test case against the City of 
Los Angeles forced the payment of her traveling 
expenses to a library convention. Her sharp prick 
to rosy bubbles, as well as her understanding of 
the implications for librarians in many social 
trends, were astringent tonics. Her comment, 
“Never make excuses,” has been a major precept. 
The vivid glimpses she gave into other circles— 
behind the scenes at the circus, in association with 
artists and writers, the newspaper world, and the 
political arenas of New York; her sympathetic in- 
terest in the policeman on the corner, and the 
clerk at the soda fountain on one hand; on the 
other her understanding of essential values and 
her insistence on the democratic point of view in 
A.L.A. proceedings, all made her a major influ- 
ence in many lives. The library world of that day 
was fortunate in this discerning friend whose sym- 
pathy for the young was immeasurable, whose 
understanding and concern for the troubled were 
assured and whose intolerance of sham or preten- 
sion made her as a strong wind blowing. 

An A.L.A. of today with its certain attendance 
of several thousand must include many who may 
awaken interest and stir response, but now it is 
harder to see the trees for the forest. Time 
marches on. It may be essential to leave behind 
the vivid personalities, the opportunity for devel- 
opment through close association and the contri- 
butions of the past. It is something though to 
have known that different era. To have enjoyed, 
as a first A.L.A., one prior to the years of sudden 
expansion will always remain a major bit of good 
fortune. 
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Display for 





the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


N this display, arranged by the Wychwood 

Branch of the Toronto Public Library, the 
“Spirit of the Times” is interpreted in the widest 
sense. Although the war is undoubtedly the focal 
point, the importance of relaxation and recreation 
in this age of conflict and emotional tension is 
not ignored. 


DISPLAY 


The display is made almost entirely of scrap 
materials—beaver board and corrugated paper sal- 
vaged from other displays. The photograph shown 
here was taken several months ago, as is evident 
from the books displayed, but the exhibit proved 
so popular that it has been repeated recently using 
new titles. 


MATERIALS 


By Matilde Kelly * 


Pictographs or pictorial symbols offer a new 
kind of universal language which the exhibit 
worker can put to excellent use. Most librarians 
are familiar with the “little men” which some ten 
years ago began to appear in graphs and charts. 
Since then, pictographs have developed so rapidly 
that there is now a pictorial symbol to illustrate 
almost any social, economic, or military question. 
Pictographs are used not only in graphs and charts 
but in all sorts of posters and exhibits where it is 
desirable to put a fact across quickly and dra- 
matically. They are especially useful in illustrat- 
ing annual reports. 

The Pictograph Corporation, 142 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16, which pioneered in the 

* Public Relations Committee, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 


field of pictography, are the publishers of a very 
useful dictionary of pictorial symbols, 1000 Pic- 
torial Symbols, which sells at $2. There is a very 
small fee for the use of any of the symbols pre- 
sented in the booklet, hut many exhibit workers 
will find the pamphlet a springboard for develop 
ing symbols of their own. 

The Pictograph Corporation also publishes a 
small pamphlet which gives clear, concise instruc- 
tion for the making of pictorial graphs and charts 
It is available at 30 cents a copy. A larger and 
more exhaustive book on the subject is How to 
Use Pictorial Statistics by Rudolf Modley, pub- 
‘lished by Harper at $3. A catalog of all the serv- 
ices offered by the Pictograph Corporation, many 
of which are of interest to librarians, may be had 
free of charge, upon request. 
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TALKING SHOP 


W'! can't get the problems raised by this 
month's leading article out of our mind. 
Libraries could do much to counteract and to pre- 
vent delinquency, and some actually do a great 
deal. But too often there is an intangible barrier 
which has to come down before we can accom- 
plish much, at least from a social service, human 
standpoint. Even some of the nice things we do 
show up our deficiencies. For instance, the Christ- 
mas greeting sent by New York Public Library 
staff members to three thousand library readers 
now in the armed forces. The card was attractive, 
featuring the famous library lions, the greeting 
pleasant, the whole thing a friendly gesture. Yet, 
the New York Times reported on January 13th, 
some of the recipients had “quite a scare’’ when 
they first saw the library’s stationery, since they 
“never did get much good news when the library 
put me on its mailing list.” Of course they were 
all delighted to have the greeting, but it seems 
too bad that anyone's first thought of the library 
should be ‘‘bad news.”’ 

Though there is considerable provocation. Helen 
Worth’s column in the Brooklyn Eagle on No- 
vember 8, 1942, quotes from and answers a letter: 

“T suppose you saw that terrible report Ferguson made 
the other day about vandalism in the Brooklyn Public 
Library, defacing of the new building, tearing, cutting, 
and smearing of rare and beautiful books: A lot wrong 
in homes and schools when children do not understand 
their responsibility for and privilege of ownership in 
those things which we call the public’s.”’ 

What IS wrong when an adult will steal 200 books 
(all valued at over $5 each), keeping them in a locked 
room? What is wrong when music and pictures are 
spirited away from the libraries? What is wrong with 
those who use libraries when nothing is safe, where 
recipes and nudes are cut out and taken away? When 
arguments pro and con the decency (or indecency) of a 
text is commented upon in pencil on the margins? Or 
support of one of the enemy countries? Poems are not 
copied, but torn from volumes. Even the children’s books 
are mutilated. 

If the pattern of character is established in the early 
years, as we are told, then disrespect for the property of 
others must commence in early life. Petty dishonesty— 
also. The mother who shoves her child under the sub- 
way turnstile when he is above the age to travel ‘‘for 
free’’ saves 5 cents, but perhaps loses something of great 
value. The little trickeries that many women condone or 
overlook, the written excuse for absence from school that 
does not tell the truth—what of these? One could con- 
tinue for a great time along these lines, but why do so? 
Let the mothers and those in charge of children examine 
themselves. And let all who read these lines consider 
how they may best, by precept and example, teach the 
young people that the great privileges of this country 
should abolish—not create—vandalism. 

Help them to grow up knowing the fine from the cheap, 
and with complete regard for that commandment which 
says we must not covet the possessions of others. Also 
that ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.”’ 


The liaison between the right book and the 
right person may be the most delicate and difficult 
part of the library's task. But it may be the most 
important. “Anyone who can learn from life can 
learn from books,’ Everett Dean Martin says in 
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Mark Van Doren’s Liberal Education (1943), 
adding that “the subject of literature is human 
possibility.”’ 

This premise is emphasized by Frances Oralind 
Triggs in Remedial Reading (1943), but she goes 
further into the question of reading. 

Even in this day of split-second communications, espe- 
cially in this day of book-burnings overseas, there should 
be no need to labor the importance of reading to edu 
cated, civilized men. Through books and reading each 
succeeding generation is saved from having to accumulate 
its experience from scratch. Through books and reading 
man's horizons are extended, even while he is brought 
closer to all his fellows in understanding. We have not 
yet lost our faith that words and knowledge are better 
tools than bombs and guns for accomplishing the world’s 
great tasks. But this assumes not merely man's ability to 
read; he must use his ability to discharge his vocational 
and cultural responsibilities, and at this point our faith 
is shaken 

The American public does not read critically, The 
average citizen is content to read his newspaper in desul- 
tory fashion, a popular magazine or two, and perhaps an 
occasional light novel. Beyond that he does not venture. 
Only about a fourth of the American people read books 
of any kind, and those who read nonfiction are a dis- 
tressingly small proportion of that fourth. Americans 
read far less than might be expected for a nation that is 
wealthier than any other and has an unusually high 
standard of universal education—and far, far less than is 
healthy for a nation whose hope of betterment rests upon 
the opinions and decisions of its citizenry at large. 

Especially disturbing is the fact that college graduates 
differ very little in the amount and kind of their reading 
from other, less highly educated members of the popula- 
tion. 

Some of the responsibility for the want of wide read- 
ing among our people rests upon the home, where the 
child's formative years are spent. But parents are not 
likely to pass on to their children abilities or habits they 
do not themselves possess, and parents too are the prod- 
uct of home and school. Schoolteachers, like parents, 
are themselves part of the great nonreading American 
public. They can hardly develop mature and useful habits 
of reading in their pupils if their own reading skills and 
interests are undeveloped. 

Of major importance in the situation is the indisputable 
fact that a tremendous number of Americans do not know 
how to read well. They simply cannot tackle anything 
beyond the simplest and lightest of materials, not neces- 
sarily because they are unintelligent or mentally lazy, but 
often because they were never taught the techniques of 
mature reading. Their training in reading ceased when 
they passed from the early grades. Throughout high 
school and college they were assumed to have adequate 
reading ability, regardless of the fact that the work they 
were required to do called for more and faster reading, 
a much larger vocabulary, deeper understanding of quite 
different materials, and the ability to judge and evaluate 
what they read. These abilities they were expected to 
acquire for themselves. 


Is this yet another responsibility that falls to 
the library’s lot—the teaching of reading? Surely 
we serve the library patrons of the future when 
we help the adults of today to acquire better read- 
ing abilities, that they may read, and reading, 
understand, for, as Winston Churchill has said, 
“Books in all their variety offer the means whereby 
civilization may be carried triumphantly forward.” 
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APER becomes increasingly precious. Many 
plans are being tried to give you more infor- 
mation than ever—on less paper. Some of the 
ways already used include cutting down the num- 
ber of pages and adding two picas (about 5/16 of 
an inch) to each column of type, actually increas- 
ing the type area about four per cent. 

Now, with this issue, we are using a lighter- 
weight paper stock for the Bulletin itself, thus 
saving over nine per cent of our total tonnage 
without further cutting of pages and, it is hoped, 
without detracting from the quality and the ap- 
pearance of the Bulletin. 

We are counting on our readers to make the 
best possible use of the Bulletin—to circulate it 
among the staff members and to put its time and 
labor saving suggestions to practical use. 

There has always been a great deal of sympathy 
between the United States and China, although 
this has not always been based upon an informed 
public opinion nor been entirely consistent. 

The week of March 25-31 has been designated 
as China Book Week. At that time, libraries are 
urged to call their readers’ attention to informa- 
tional materials about China and to publicize the 
books, articles, and pamphlets which will create an 
understanding of China and the Chinese problems. 

Plans for a nationwide library and bookstore 
campaign are being completed and will be an- 
nounced through the Library War Guide, which 
will be sent to 10,000 American libraries. These 
plans include suggestions for exhibits (to be in- 
cluded in the March publicity number of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin), programs, films, radio, 
news, posters, booklists, and various other ways 
of publicizing library resources related. to China. 

Negro History Week's nineteenth annual cele- 
bration begins February 13. 

eo &e & 

Brotherhood Week, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, will be ob- 
served February 20-26. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


A new series titled “American Story,’ written 
by Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, and 
tracing the history, development, and fulfillment 
of the literature of the Americas, will be pre- 
sented by the NBC Inter-American University of 
the Air Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 P.M. (EWT), begin- 
ning Feb. 5. 

The series represents the first time, not only in 
radio but in the history of literature, that a con- 
temporary literary figure has been commissioned 
to produce a massive cycle of inter-related literary 
works, covering life and literature of the Western 
Hemisphere for the last four and a half centuries 

In addition to writing the scripts, Mr. Mac- 
Leish will take the part of narrator on all broad 
casts.. Because of the varying types of prose and 
literature which will make up the subject matter 
of the broadcasts, format of the programs may 
change from week to week. 

The subject matter of the series has been planned 
in three-year cycles, according to Sterling Fisher, 
director of the NBC University of the Air. 

The University’s permanent series are designed 
to attract and instruct, through entertainment, the 
casual listener who may hear only one broadcast 
If he listens to a full 13-week cycle, he will hear 
a full discussion of one phase of the literature of 
the Americas. The regular listener, who tunes to 
the program week after week for the full cycle, 
will gather the benefits of a comprehensive col 
lege course. 

It is the purpose of these broadcasts to bring 
together from the ancient chronicles, the narra 
tives, the letters, from the pages written by those 
who saw with their own eyes and were part of it, 
the American record—the record common to all 
who are American, of whatever American country 
and whatever tongue—the record of the American 
experience common to all. 

te be Le 

To meet the numerous requests that are made 
by teachers and librarians for visual and biographi- 
cal materials on various motion pictures which are 
suitable for photoplay appreciation study, Warner 
Bros. Pictures have established an educational 
service for schools, colleges, and libraries. This 
program will be under the direction of Charles 
Side Steinberg, formerly Educational Director of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Set up on an insti- 
tutional basis, the project is designed to make 
available to librarians pictorial and bibliographical 
materials on appropriate motion pictures, particu- 
larly those films which have a literary association. 

Now in preparation are a series of aids to a 
forthcoming motion picture biography entitled 
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“The Adventures of Mark Twain.” These will 
inchude a pictorial map of the America of Mark 
Twain's period; a photoplay and teaching guide 
to the film; bulletin posters on Mark Twain and 
his works; and other relevant materials. The class- 
room and library materials will be available upon 
request to Mr. Steinberg at Warner Bros. Pictures, 
321 West 44th Street, New York. 


Because of frequent requests for lists of Spanish 
books suitable for purchase, the El Paso, Texas, 
Public Library has compiled a list of titles, read 
at the Alamito Branch by Mexican-Americans 
(American citizens of Mexican origin), over a 
period of three years. The branch is located at 
the Federal Housing Authority Project. There are 
three distinct types of borrowers, the grandmothers, 
who read better Spanish than any of the others, 
and whose wants are carefully indicated by the 
children who ask for a book to take home to 
them, like the older Spanish novel, with much 
sentiment. A religious theme adds to popularity. 
The next adult group, having lived long on this 
side of the border, are interested in translations, 
especially any novel which has appeared in the mov- 
ies. Boys and girls attending our public schools, 
do not read Spanish, but they delight in the fairy 
tales with the bright illustrations and take them 
home to be read doubtless by the entire family. 

There are 385 titles in adult fiction, nonfiction, 
and children’s books, in this mimeographed list of 
15 pages. To help with the cost of preparation, 


there is a charge of 50 cents. Copies are available 
from El Paso, Texas, Public Library. The work 
of mimeographing was done outside the library 
with inexperienced help, and a typewriter without 
Spanish accents. While this is regretted, it does 
not mar its usefulness as a buying guide. 

te Le Ve 

A new type directory-catalog of the ready ref- 
erence type classifying a wide range of slidefilms 
and motion pictures “To Help Instructors,” is an- 
nounced by The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan, and a 
copy will be sent free to any library or librarian 
upon request. 

By a system of indexing, cross-indexing, and 
classifying the instructor is enabled to locate the 
study subject wanted by a mere flip of the page. 
Previews of each subject are provided in the form 
of large illustrations reproduced directly from the 
films themselves. 

Hazel Webster Byrnes, librarian at Mayville 
State Teachers College, was designated ‘““woman of 
the year in administrative education,’ at the North 
Dakota Education Association convention recently. 
Mrs. Byrnes was cited for her services in broaden- 
ing the range of the Mayville college library to 
include much of the territory around Mayville, 


and other innovations which have made the col- 


lege library an important factor in the educational 
progress of the college. 


te Le be 





WILMINGTON MANOR 


A library station in a civilian defense headquarters in a new development in New Castle 
County, Delaware 
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“Invitation to Learning” broadcasts lists the 
following schedule for Sundays, 11:30-12:: A.M., 
EWT: 

Feb. 6 Schiller—William Tell 


Feb. 13 Stowe—Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Feb. 20 Ruskin—Stones of Venice 
Feb. 27 Nibelungenlied 

Mar. 5 Bagehot—English Constitution 
Mar. 12 Sienkiewicz—Quo Vadis 
Mar. 19 Hardy—Dynasts 

Mar. 26 Plato—Republic 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago will offer three fellowships of $1,000 
each for the 1944-45 academic year. The fellow- 
ships are for advanced study leading to the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees, and are in addition to several 
scholarship awards to be made for study leading 
to the Bachelor of Library Science degree. 

The following attainments are required of ap- 
plicants for fellowships: 

(a) Possession of a Bachelor's degree equivalent to 
that conferred by leading colleges and universities. 

(b) Completion of at least one year in an accredited 
library school. 

(c) At least one year of library experience under 
approved conditions. 

Special consideration will be given to publica- 
tions and manuscripts showing ability to conduct 
original studies. 

Forms to be used in making application for ad- 
mission, and for fellowships, may be obtained by 
writing the Graduate Library School, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Applications 
must be in the hands of the Dean of the Graduate 
Library School on or before March 10, 1944. 

Dr. James Rowland Angell, public service coun- 
selor for the National Broadcasting Company, and 
former president of Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans on the campus of New York Univer- 
sity, succeeding the late Professor William Lyon 
Phelps. Other predecessors in the position since 
the Hall of Fame was established in 1900 as a 
gift of the late Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (Helen 
Gould), have been Dr. Henry Mitchell Mac- 
Cracken (1900-1918); Dr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, poet, editor, and ambassador (1919- 
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1937); and Dr. John H. Finley, educator and 
editor of the New York Times (1937-1940). 

The 10th quinquennial election will be held in 
1945 when the College of Electors, a distinguished 
body of some 100 famous American men and 
women representing all sections of the country, 
will vote on candidates nominated by the public. 
There will be 22 vacancies to be filled. The Hall 
of Fame for Great Americans, with its massive 
colonnade surmounting the western slope of the 
University Heights campus of New York Univer- 
sity, honors the memory of 73 men and women 
whose lives and accomplishments have been con- 
spicuously significant in the history of the nation. 
It is administered by the director in collaboration 
with the University Senate and a committee of the 
University Council. 

Every fifth year, the public is invited to nomi- 
nate candidates for inclusion in the Hall of Fame. 
Nominations are limited to eminent Americans 
and foreign born citizens whose work has been 
closely identified with this country and who have 
been dead not less than 25 years. Each of the 73 
notables is represented by an original bronze bust 
executed by a contemporary American sculptor. 
The colonnade is frequently declared to possess 
“the most representative collection of contempo- 
rary American portrait sculpture’ in the country. 

The closing date of the Macmillan Centenary 
Awards, originally announced as December 31, 
1943, has been extended to December 31, 1944. 
Other conditions of the awards, totaling $10,000, 
to be made available to men and women, not over 
thirty-five years of age, serving in any branch of 
the Armed Forces of the United Nations, remain 
unchanged. Full details are available from The 
Macmiilan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

eC & & 

An exhibition of rare and unusually interesting 
books and manuscripts from the Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald Collection, presented to the nation last March 
has been installed in the foyer of the Rare Book 
Room of the Library of Congress. 

Featured in the exhibit are the two earliest 
printed editions and two manuscript versions of 
Valturius’ De re militari, all of which are elabo- 
rately illustrated with woodcuts and drawings of 
engines of war. Although these are a far cry from 
the machinery of modern warfare, they are his- 
torically important in the evolution and develop- 
ment of the powerful weapons used in the present 
world conflict. One illustration on view pictures 
flaming cannon balls which have a close relation- 
ship to the hand grenade of today. 

In the exhibit the work of William Caxton, 
who introduced the art of printing into England 
in 1476, is represented by five illustrated books. 
Caxton has a special significance for English-speak- 
ing peoples because most of the books printed at 
his press are English translations made by him. 
In standardizing the English vernacular, he did 
much to establish the English language as a ve- 
hicle for literary expression. 
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FACTS FOR FUND-RAISING 
By Gertrude L. Low t 


© these days of huge money raising campaigns 
for war relief agencies, it may be of interest to 
know that a library was organized nearly twenty- 
five years ago to take care of their informational 
needs. 

Working documents, printed pieces, and reports 
of the old Liberty Loans were the first acquisitions 
for The John Price Jones Corporation Library. 
Since then the library has maintained case histo- 
ries of all the clients served by the corporation. 
These cover a wide range of philanthropic and 
eleemosynary institutions such as colleges, hospi- 
tals, unemployment relief committees, and war re- 
lief organizations. 

During the progress of a campaign, the plans, 
schedules, reports, and publicity material, to men- 
tion only a few topics, are classified and placed 
in loose-leaf binders under appropriate headings. 
Since speed is often as essential as accuracy, each 
piece of material is cataloged on 3” x5” cards 
with author (the name of the campaign), title, 
and subject cards. Each campaign is assigned a 
number. This appears on the catalog cards to- 
gether with the section in the binder where the 
material may be located. These cards not only 
facilitate finding the material, but also serve as a 
check on whether or not it was ever received in 
the library. These case books are bound for per- 
manent records at the end of the campaign. 


Subject File 


The second copy of this campaign material goes 
into our Topical (Vertical) File by subject, and 
is stapled into the folder. If a staff member wants 
to know what has been produced in the way of 
subscription blanks for colleges, we can hand him 
one folder containing nothing but college sub- 
scription blanks; or announcement leaflets; or 
workers’ handbooks. Whenever possible an extra 
supply is kept under identical headings, but not 
fastened into the folder. 

A vertical file of general subjects contains maga- 
zine and newspaper articles from A to Z. We 
never know what question will be fired at us next, 
and we like to be prepared for anything! As an 
example, in one day the range was from “How 
many eggs does a hen lay in one year?” to “How 
much heat is generated by Mt. Vesuvius ?"’ 


department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of ‘““The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Assistant Librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

+ Librarian, John Price Jones Corporation, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York 7. 
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Books on Fund-Raising 


The list of books on fund-raising is small, but 
we have most of them. Publicity and public rela- 
tions books have been increasing in the last few 
years. The corporation never knows in what field 
it may be working next. The library tries to have 
a good general reference collection, particularly in 
the social sciences. Social Work Yearbook, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation, Excyelo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, Economic Almanac 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
inevitable Statistical Abstract and World Almanac 
we could not do without. The new Dictionary of 
American History has already proved its worth. 
We have treasurers’ reports and catalogs of several 
of the largest colleges as well as the standard edu- 
cational directories. Many philanthropic founda- 
tions send us their annual reports. 

Besides having eight or ten varieties of Who's 
Who, we clip, paste, and file biographical items 
taken from newspapers. News items of newly 
elected association officers are placed in ring 
binders. 

Frequent requests are for verification of quota- 
tions. Bartlett's, Stevenson’s, Hoyt’s, and the new 
H. L. Mencken dictionary often fail to reveal the 
source. We found it expedient to start a card file 
of quotes contained in the printed material pre- 
pared for clients, those difficult-to-find quotes, and 
the sayings of such persons as Prime Minister 
Churchill. These cards are filed by author as well 
as by catchword or phrase. 

All of the New York City daily papers plus 
one each from Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Washington 
are clipped for client material and items of gen- 
eral interest. A file of the New York Times is 
kept for the current three months. The library is 
fortunate in having a complete set of the Neu 
York Times Index from 1913 to date. 

The corporation maintains continuing studies of 
the whys and wherefores of fund-raising and pub- 
licity. These studies are based on material found 
in the library. 

The library circulates material of interest to 
staff members. Through the house organ, acquisi- 
tions come to the notice of the entire staff. The 
library was organized to serve staff members and 
clients of the corporation, but outside of confiden- 
tial information, which comprises such a large 
portion of our material, we are delighted to help 
out on requests from other libraries. 
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Reference Book Checklist 


1. AVIATION RESEARCH ASSOCIATES. How 
Planes Fly. New York, Harper, c1943. 64p. $1 

2. AVIATION RESEARCH ASSOCIATES. Parts of 
Planes. New York, Harper, c1943. 64p. $1 

3. Brassey's Naval Annual, 1943. New York, 
Macmillan, 1943. 282, 116, 7p. $5 

4. CRAVEN, THOMAS, ed. Cartoon Cavalcade. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, c1943. 456p. 
$3.95 : 

5. CRAVEN, THOMAS. The Story of Painting. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, ¢1943. 253p 
$5 

6. Gray, GEORGE W. Science at War. New 
York, Harper, c1943. 296p. $3 

7. HENDELSON, WILLIAM and PAUL ZUCKER, 
eds. The Music Lovers’ Almanac. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Doran, 1943. n.p. $3.95 

8. LEONARD, RICHARD ANTHONY. The Stream 
of Music. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 
454p. $4.50 

9. NeeLty, HeENry M. The Star Finder. New 
York, Smith and Durrell, c1943. 46, [20]p. 
$2.75 

10. PIcKEN, Mary Brooxs. Mending Made 
Easy. New York, Harper, c1943. 182p $3 

11. SHENTON, Epwarp. An Alphabet of the 
Army. Philadelphia, Macrae-Smith, 1943. 64p 
$2 

12. TaAyLor, DEEMS, MARCELENE PETERSON 
and BryANT HALE. A Pictorial History of the 
Movies. New York, Simon and Schuster, c1943. 
¥50p. $3.95 
f 13. YuRCHAK, Peter P. The Club Leader's 
Handbook. New York, Harper, c1943. 166p $2 

14. Wier, ALBERT E. Thesaurus of the Arts. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's, c1943. 690p. $5 


_ 


Pictures, Pictures, Pictures 


S a companion volume to Gassner’s Twenty 

Best Film Plays, Deems Taylor's Pictorial 
History of the Movies” is a good choice. It 
might also take its place with the Pageant of 
America, which it slightly resembles in make-up, 
though its illustrations are better. With a witty, 
running text, 700 well selected stills show the 
history of the development of ‘our great Ameri- 
can industry from 1835 to 1942. This volume 
records not only the rise of our famous film 
stars and the development of film art, but also 
is an excellent source for changing fashions in 
dress. Added reference features are the appen- 
dix listing Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences Awards and a very full index. 
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Another aspect of American life is presented 
in Craven's Cartoon Cavalcade* which is a col- 
lection of the best American humorous cartoons 
from the turn of the century to the present, and 
guaranteed to rouse nostalgic twinges in any 
reader. One hundred and ninety-five of Amer- 
ica’'s greatest cartoonists, from A. B. Frost to 
Walt Disney are crowded on the pages, the 
basic criterion of judgment being “Is it funny?” 
Frank Craven's text covers three chapters; Ameri- 
can humor and the new century, World War | 
and the impudent decade, and The New Deal, 
in all, about 35 pages of comment on trends 
and brief estimates of cartoonists. The index 
includes only the names of cartoonists and is no 
help in finding an individual cartoon, no great 
drawback to the person who wants to spend a 
pleasant hour looking for his favorite. 


Music and the Arts 


From the indefatigable Mr. Craven comes an- 
other book of pictures but with more text, his 
Story of Painting,» in which he manages to state 
simply some of the most important developments 
along with interesting biographical details about 
the famous artists of the different schools. His 
style may be a little too breezy for some serious 
art lovers; but the book is an excellent introduc- 
tion for the beginner. 

Much wider in scope, but necessarily briefer in 
treatment is Wier’s Thesaurus of the Arts, sub- 
ject of a blistering review in the Saturday Revieu 
of Literature, several months back. The reviewer 
labeled it as a “dictionary of musical atrocities . . . 
literary omissions, sculptural and pictorial plati- 
tudes, and detailed biographical data on the deni- 
zens of Hollywood.” In scope, it covers 8,500 
entries, giving brief information on personalities, 
subjects and terms in drama, music, radio, paint- 
ing, screen, television, literature, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and the ballet. Naturally, with such at- 
tempted coverage, the treatment must be sketchy— 
brief characterization, birth and death dates, prin- 
cipal accomplishments of the biographees, which 
constitute about three-fourths of the volume—and 
the wide range makes strange bedfellows, such 
as the Coopers: Gary, Jackie, James Fenimore, 
Thomas Sidney, and Violet Kemble. 

Just what its value is in the reference collection 
is debatable and it is obvious that the book was 
aimed at the general reader, who may be more 
disappointed than the reference librarian at some 
of the strange omissions. The librarian, with the 
D.A.B. on her shelves, will be less concerned over 
the fact that Clara Bow receives more space than 
Thomas Jefferson, since Clara is harder to find. 
However, they should bear this fact in mind, and 
in trying to decide between Wier and Webster's 
Biographical Dictionary, will certainly decide on 
Webster. This decision might well be strengthened 
by the number of misstatements in Wier. © 
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For a fuller biographical treatment of out- 
standing musicians there is The Stream of Mua- 
sic,” in which the author has proceeded on the 
assumption that anything deeper than a super- 
ficial understanding of music today must come 
from knowledge of the people who have domi- 
nated it. He traces the development of the art 
of music from about 1650 to the present through 
the lives and personalities of the great com- 
posers from Bach to Sibelius. Devoting a chap- 
ter to each of seventeen masters, he weaves into 
the interesting biographical detail a great deal 
of technical material. For instance, in his chap- 
ter on Bach, he stops long enough to explain 
the fugue and how to appreciate it. Eight full 
page portraits are used for illustration. 


Like Wier, The Music Lovers Almanac" is 
better for the home library. It is a dictionary 
of musical dates, arranged chronologically and 
profusely illustrated with portraits of composers, 
and reproductions of prints showing scenes from 
operas, ballets, title pages of famous books of 
music, concert programs, diagrams, and original 
scores. The text includes biographies of fa- 
mous composers, discussions of the ballet, no- 
tation, program music, modern orchestra, plots 
of operas, musical instruments, and other items 
of musical interest, arranged under the most sig- 
nificant day of the year, with see references to 
related material appearing under other dates. 
Since the illustrations are so interesting it is a 
pity that they are not more fully indexed. This 
almanac will probably be of most value to 
music study clubs who like to observe signifi- 
cant dates in the history of music. Reference 
librarians will probably prefer the more conven- 
tional alphabetical arrangement of material as it 
appears in the musical dictionaries and cyclo- 
pedias, but will find the illustrations the most 
outstanding reference feature. 


The Army and the Navy 


Though in its fifty-fourth year of publication, 
Brassey's Naval Annual,’ with its naval chronicle 
of 1942, its chapter on the modern conception 
of sea power, on sea power and the air weapon, 
on the war on shipping and supplies, all written 
by Englishmen, should not be overlooked. Its 
reference section gives dimensions and particulars 
of ships of the larger navies, ship-borne aircraft, 
a chronology of naval events, and names of prin- 
cipal officials of British and foreign navies. A 
pictorial section of 116 pages shows silhouettes, 
plans, and elevations of warships, arranged by 
country. 

Much less scholarly is An Alphabet of the 
Army," written and illustrated by Edward Shen- 
ton, who has also done The New Alphabet of 
Aviation. Brief, nontechnical definitions are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and illustrated with 
rather flashy looking drawings. Youngsters may 
like it because of the large print and simple 
treatment of material; more serious students will 
want fuller, more specific information. 


Aviation 


Two volumes of Young America’s Aviation 
Library have recently made their appearance un- 
der the titles, Parts of Planes? and How Planes 
Fly." Clearly illustrated and simply told, they 
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are excellent for the elementary or junior high 
school library. A unique feature in the latter, 
when compared to the dozens of other books on 
the same subject, is the inclusion of experiments 
which the reader himself can perform. 


Astronomy 


Stargazers will enjoy The Star Finder,’ which 
is a new kind of practical guide to the heavens, 
with six complete star charts and simple direc- 
tions for “on location’’ use. The author intends 
it as a “pre-textbook,” an attempt to rationalize 
and make easier the approach to astronomy and 
navigation for those who may want to go into 
serious study later. He admirably succeeds in 
carrying out his intention. Excellent photo- 
graphs, diagrams and charts illustrate the text. 
A few of the chapter headings offer further 
proof of the treatment of material: Oranges, 
timetables and stars; parallel lines do meet; get 
ready to meet the stars; planets cause trouble; 
and small map: big sky. 


Science at War 


A timely book, better suited to the browsing 
collection than to the reference* shelves is Gray's 
Science at War.’ However, its discussion of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
of the new materials, of aeromedicine, of war 
medicine and war surgery, will be valuable in a 
small general library with few scientific period- 
icals. 


Domestic Economy 


Another timely book in these days when money 
goes into bonds and last year’s wardrobe must 
be made to do for this, is Mary Brooks Picken’s 
Mending Made Easy,” which includes more than 
its title implies. For not only is darning, re- 
sewing, and repairing explained, but also how to 
refashion old garments, and complete cleaning 
instructions are given for all types of materials. 
Home economics teachers will like the clear dia- 
grams, the clear instructions by an author who 
as Director of Institution of the Woman's Ir- 
stitute of Domestic Arts and Sciences in Scran- 
ton, has taught more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion women how to sew, and has written eighty- 
eight books on sewing and the home crafts. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If 
you can answer them or if you have Fugitives 
of your own, write to ‘Mrs. Cheney. 


30. What is the source of the following quotation, be- 
lieved to be by Brander Matthews? 
If the historian is only an investigator, the result 
is likely to be a justification of the old jibe which 
defined history as ‘‘an arid region abounding in 
dates’’; and if he is only a storyteller his narra- 
tive will speedily disintegrate. 
31. Identify the following quotation, which may be by 
Maurice Maeterlinck: 
Love watcheth, and sleeping, slumbereth not. 
When weary, it is not tired. When frightened, it 
is not disturbed, but like a burning torch and 
vivid flame, it mounteth ever upwards, and securely 
passeth through all. Whosoever loveth, know the 
cry of this voice. 
32. Location wanted for statement made by Cecil Rhodes: 
I would rather be Bismarck than Washington. 
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Month of Heroes 


EBRUARY, with several famous birthdays in 

its short span, has been known on the school 
calendar as a month of heroes. This year, extra 
day and all, it will produce many more heroes-— 
many unhonored and unsung to the general pub- 
lic, but all important to someone, and all note- 
worthy to the school or public library that knew 
them as children such a short time ago. How 
much of what they are now is the result of their 
reading no ome can ever know. Librarians can 
only hope—and resolve to do an even better job 
for those who are now with us. 

To the traditional Lincoln and Washington 
birthdays one might add: Thomas Edison, Feb- 
ruary 11; Johannes Gutenberg, February 23; and 
Buffalo Bill, February 26. Three “weeks” (real- 
ly, the second week of the observance, in each 
case), coincide—February 7-12 is Boy Scout 
Anniversary, National Drama Week, and Negro 
History Week. 

For brief quotations for these and other ob- 
servable days one might consult Quotations for 
Special Days, by Maud Van Buren (Wilson. 
201p. $2.50). 


Elementary School Units and 
Materials 


The following list of units and materials, 
compiled by Gretchen Hyder, Regional Super- 
visor of East Tennessee, contains some of those 
which have been tried out by elementary school 
teachers and liked. All materials, Miss Hyder 
assures us, have been checked at the source for 
price and availability. 


Conservation 


Kgntucky Department of Education. Units in 
Conservation of Wildhife and Other Natural Re- 
sources, Vol. X, March 1942, No. 1. Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. A 
series of units on conservation for grades one 
through eleven. There is a good bibliography 
at the end of each unit. 


Health, Food, Nutrition and Recreation 


Rose, Mary S. and Bosley, Bertlyn. Vegetables 


That Help Us Grow, A Nutrition Unit for the 
Elementary School. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 


35c. A description of ten lessons about vege- 


bd This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is epee under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to ag | this department 
for the discussion of their problems. uiries, su ges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to ~~ y 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Rath ear 
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MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


tables and their combination with other foods 
tor an essential diet. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company. A Unit on the 
Hawaiian Islands (For Fourth Grade Geog- 
raphy) and A Unit on the Hawaiian Islands (For 
Fifth Grade Geography). Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., San Francisco, California. 10c 
each. Both units include a children’s text and 
a map of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Johnson, Eula and Carpenter, Anna. The Va- 
cation Unit. Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, Num- 
ber 101. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 40c 
A unit prepared for the purpose of planning 
for use and using the valuable experiences which 
children have during the summer months in 
schoolwork after vacation is over. 

Hershey Chocolate Corporation. The Story of 
Chocolate and Cocoa. Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
poration, Hershey, Pennsylvania. Free. This ma- 
terial includes a bulletin describing the manu- 
facturing process of chocolate and cocoa and a 
wall chart, Chocolate and Cocoa 41x 38 inches. 
Ask for both when requesting material. The wall 
chart is temporarily out. More ready soon. 


Transportation 


United Air Lines. Teacher's Kit of Aviation 
Material for Primary Grades and Teacher's Kit of 
Aviation Materials for Intermediate Grades. 
United Air Lines, Room 305 Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, 3, Illinois, 25c each. The kits contain pic- 
tures, pamphlets, and stories on aviation. A list 
of free and inexpensive educational materials on 
aviation may be secured from the same company. 

Association of American Railroads. Our Rail- 
roads. Teacher's Kit Railroad Transportation. 
Association of American Railroads, Washington, 
D.C. Free. Two manuals and a very compre- 
hensive group of pictures. The manuals include 
outlines, information, and bibliography. The As- 
sociation offers other free educational materials. 


World Affairs: About Other Countries 


The Australian News and Information Bureau. 
Geography of Australia. A Course of Study for 
Intermediate Grades (and several pamphlets on 
Australia and its people). The Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 10c. These materials contain an out- 
line of the geography of Australia on fifth-grade 
level, pamphlets on the animals, work, and people 
of Australia. 

United States Government Printing Office. 
Inter-American Friendship Through the Schools. 
Bulletin 1941, No. 10. U.S. Office of Education, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 15¢c. Examples of units suitable for the 
elementary schools on Latin America. 

National Coffee Department of Brazil. A Trip 
to Brazil. National Coffee Department of Brazil, 
120 Wall Street, New York City. Free. This 
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illustrated pamphlet contains a description of 
a trip to Brazil including maps and pictures of 
things seen both on the way and in the eoun- 
try of Brazil. The following additional pam- 
phlets should be secured with the above men- 
tioned bulletin: The A.B.C. of Coffee, This Is 
Brazilian Coffee, Brazil Coffee in Word and 
Pictures, and The Quality Coffees of Brazil. 


Government Services 


From the Office of War Information, Divi- 
sion of Public Inquiries, comes the following 
notice of its services, with the note ‘This may 
be posted on your bulletin board”’: 


The Division of Public Inquiries will be glad to be of 
assistance to you and your patrons. Facilities available to 
the public through this office include: 

1. A central information service relating to matters 
concerning the Federal Government and its activi- 
ties. All facilities of the Government are used by 
the Division in answering questions received by 
mail or telephone. Visitors to Washington may use 
the facilities of the Division to arrange interviews 
with Government officials when necessary. 


nN 


Distribution—on request—of war 
agencies of the Government. 
to war posters. 


posters of all 
Information relating 


3. Distribution—on request—of such publications as 
are available without cost from all agencies of the 
government. Information relating to publications 
of Federal agencies, and governments of the United 
Nations. Publications which are sold must be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 

4. Consultation service concerning the preparation of 
war information exhibits. 

5. Compilation of the United States Government Man- 
ual. The Manual may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, for $1 per copy. 


Address all requests for information or other services 
to The Division of Public Inquiries, Office of War In- 
formation, Washington, 25, D.C. 


And Some Publications 


Education for the Air Age. Pre-Flight Aero- 
nautics Program, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. No price indicated. Partial contents: ‘“The 
Emerging Air Age, Aviation Enters the School 
Program, and Teaching Materials.’’ Last section 
includes books, periodicals, films, and inexpen- 
/sive and free materials. 


How to Respect and Display Our Flag, by 
the U.S. Marine Corps. No other source and 
no price indicated. Attractive pamphlet of some 
30 pages. Includes “The Story of Old Glory, 
Early American Flags (including the Grand 
Union flag, the first Stars and Stripes, Rattlesnake 
flag, first Navy Jack, etc.), How to Display the 
Flag, Approved Flag Customs,” and four pages 
concerning the marines and the flag. 


Community Action for Children in Wartime, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Pub. No. 295. Superintendent of Documents, 
5c. A plan for local action, “addressed to every 
citizen who wishes to join with others to con- 
serve, equip, and free children of every race and 
creed to take their part in democracy.” Avail- 
able free from the Bureau are: Children’s Char- 
ter in Wartime, Program of State Action and a 
handbook, Standards of Child Health, Education, 
and Social Welfare, Bureau Publication No. 287. 
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From the Bureau of Training, War Manpower 
Commission, Washington, D.C. are several small 
pamphlets: Apprentice Training for America’s 
Youth, Training Apprentices for War and Post- 
War Work, Training Womanpower, and The 
National Apprenticeship Program as well as some 
smaller leaflets. Useful as vocational material, 
aside from the wartime situation. 


“A Goodly Heritage” 


Of all the interesting Booklist supplements of 
“Reading Lists on World Affairs’’ one of the 
most interesting, novel, and charming is the one 
called A Goodly Heritage, compiled by a com- 
mittee of young people's librarians in the’ New 
York Public Library. “This list has been pre- 
pared for mature young people with emphasis 
on readable books.” The accompanying quota- 
tions, brief essays and notable annotations are 
also “‘readable.’’ Contents: “This Earth, Our 
Home, Discovering Earth's Laws, Exploring 
Earth’s Surfaces, Artists, Musicians, Writers, 
Statesmen, Entertainers, Builders of Man and 
for Man, Interpreters, Fighters for Freedom, 
Man's Thought, Man’s Faith, and Man’s Hope.” 
A joy in itself as well as a useful tool, this is 
a splendid job. One is not surprised to find a 
“grateful acknowledgment to Jennie M. Flex- 
ner... for her advice and encouragement.”’ The 
list, like its predecessors, is a part of the annual 
subscription to the Booklist but may also be had 
as a ‘separate’ at 25c a copy, with quantity 
rates. Address American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Here ’n’ There 


How many school library associations publish 
any sort of News Letter (including those from 
state departments of education or libraries)? It 
strikes us that the exchange of such publications 
would be both interesting and valuable. If 
there seems to be enough material, a list of such 
News Letters will be printed in a later page. 

We were going to tell you about an attractive 
leaflet of Children’s Books for Christmas com- 
piled by the Newark (New Jersey) School Li- 
brarians’ Association; but the supply. is now 
exhausted. Sorry. 


The School Libraries Section of A.L.A. has in 
preparation a drama list for its “Reading for 
Background” series. It is being compiled by 
Amelia Munson and may be ready for National 
Drama Week—but that’s not a promise. 


San Francisco Unified School District (Office 
of Superintendent, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco 2) has two interesting (and thick) pam- 
phlets, of value especially to supervisors: Cwr- 
riculum Foundations for the San Francisco Sec- 
ondary Schools and The Teaching of Reading 
in the San Francisco Junior and Senior High 


Schools. 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 2nd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog, with chapters on feeding and 
care of the dog in wartime. A popular reference 
volume for all. interested in dogs. $1.50. By 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 16 
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Teaching the Use 
of 
Books and Libraries 


A Manual for Teachers and 


Librarians 


May INGLEs and ANNA McCacueE 
4th ed. rev. 207p. $1.80 


Originally published in 1930 this is 
the fourth revised edition of time-tested 
methods of teaching the use of: the 
card catalog, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
reference books, indexes, bibliographies, 
etc. Frequent examination questions 
are again included. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave New York 52, N.Y. 





Said of earlier editions: 


“The revision of a manual that 
has proved its usefulness to 
both librarians and teachers is 
a welcome addition to the lit- 
erature on teaching the use of 
books and libraries. . . A wealth 
of material is embodied in the 
text of this useful and valuable 
teacher’s manual.’’ — Library 
Quarterly 


“A revised edition of a work 
which, for the past decade, has 
been considered a basic tool for 
courses in library usage... a 
splendid textbook on library in- 
struction in the secondary 
school and _ college.’’—Catholic 
Library World 


. excellent from every point 
of view. Everything that a 
pupil needs to learn is covered.”’ 
—Loyola Educational Digest 


... thoroughly usable and 
should be of great value to the 
teacher of library work, if, in- 
deed, it be not considered in- 
dispensable.’’—Educational Ad- 
ministration & Supervision 














Now ... a complete yet popular description 








of the Vatican and its administration 


WHITE SMOKE 
OVER THE VATICAN 


By Don Sharkey 
Everybody is curious about what goes on inside the Vatican. 


Here is a popular, 


readable account of its history, organization, administration; a detailed description 





CONCISE | 
CATHOLIC 


DICTIONARY 
Compiled by 
Robert C. Broderick 
Non-encyclopedic. Gives 
clear, terse definitions of 
more than 2000 Catholic B 
words, including pronun- y 
ciation and _ derivation. 
Appendices contain for- 
eign words and phrases, 
common Church abbrevi- 
ations, list of popes, doc- 
trines of general councils. ° 


tangles with 





KNIGHT OF 
THE NORTH 


Capt. William Campbell 
Juvenile adventure thriller 
involving a Jap cook who 


“Mounties” in the wastes 
of the Northwest. 


of its buildings and grounds; and a host of other 
interesting facts such as the manner of electing a 
Pope, the duties of the Pope, papal relations with 
the Fascist party in Italy, etc. 





A SHADY 
HOBBY 


By Jean Frances Bennett 


Beautiful _ illustrations, 
simple directions, and a 
minimum of equipment 
invite the amateur to try 
the fascinating hobby of 
silhouette making. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 1102 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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A. Li A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Quito Library School 


HE Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant 

of $2,350 to the A.L.A. for a six-or eight- 
week library school in Quito. The library school 
was proposed through the State Department by 
the cultural officer of the U.S. Embassy in Ecua- 
dor. Instructors and lecturers will be headed by 
Alfredo Chavez, librarian of the Central Univer- 
sity of Quito, and Dorcas Worsley Reid, who re- 
cently organized the library of the Cultural Insti- 
tute in Quito. The school will be attached to the 
Central University of Quito. 


Demobilized Ex-Service Men and 
Women 


The A.L.A. has prepared a memorandum on 
education for librarianship in relation to ex-service 
men and women, at the request of the Armed 
Forces Committee on Postwar Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Service Personnel. Lowell Martin, of 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library School 
faculty, and Lewis F. Stieg, assistant director of 
the University of Illinois Library School, assisted 
Anita M. Hostetter, secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, in the preparation of a 
report. Advice was solicited from many library 
school directors and librarians. 


China Book Week 


In cooperation with the OWI’s emphasis on 
better understanding of China during March, the 
A.L.A. International Relations Board is sponsoring 
a China Book Week, March 25-31. The January 
issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin includes several ar- 
ticles to assist librarians in programs for the 
furtherance of our understanding of China and 


the Chinese. 


Audio-Visual Meeting 


Mary U. Rothrock, chairman, and Mildred L. 
Batchelder, executive secretary, of the A.L.A. 
Audio-Visual Committee, represented the commit- 
tee at a meeting of eight national organizations 
which met in Washington on November 16. The 
national organizations represented make up the 
National 16mm Advisory Committee of the OWI. 
The meeting reached several conclusions which 
are summarized on page 28 of the January A.L.A. 
Bulletin. 


Staff Changes 


Eileen Duggan has been made acting editor of The 
Booklist. To assist in the preparation of The Booklist 
for several weeks, Karline Brown has been granted a 
leave of absence from her position as assistant in the 
editorial department of the Cincinnati Public Library. 
Miss Brown has done both editorial and publicity work 
in the Cincinnati library. 
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Ralph T. Esterquest, sales and advertising assistant in 
the publishing department, resigned from his position in 
early January to become director of the Pacific Northwest 
Bibliographical Center at the University of Washington 
Library in Seattle. 


Elliott Hardaway has been made assistant to the Books 
for Latin America Project in Washington, succeeding 
Edith Armstrong Wright who is now the executive assist- 
ant for the project. 


Miss Wilkinson Visits 
Headquarters 


Mary S. Wilkinson, president of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People, made 
an official two-day visit to A.L.A. Headquarters in 
December to make plans for effective cooperation 
between the division and other A.L.A. groups. 


January Publications 


The Administration of the American Public Li- 
brary by E. W. McDiarmid and John McDiarmid 
was published early in January jointly by the 
A.L.A. and the University of Illinois Press. The 
McDiarmid brothers began in the summer of 1940 
to collect the firsthand information which has gone 
into the study. The study was made possible by a 
Carnegie Corporation grant to the University of 
Illinois Library School. The administrative poli- 
cies, practices, and experiences of 315 typical li- 
braries of varying size were surveyed, and in the 
book the results are summarized, conclusions are 
reached, and recommendations are made—from the 
point of view of the student of both library prob- 
lems and public administration. The book appears 
as volume three in the series, ‘Illinois Contribu- 
tions to Librarianship,” 250 pages, $3. 

Although wartime paper restrictions threatened 
for a while to prevent the publication of the new 
edition of American Library Laws, enough was re- 
leased so that this 1,247-page volume could appear 
last month. The new edition, which was edited 
by James C. Foutts, is a complete compendium of 
the general statute laws governing the establish- 
ment and organization of tax-supported libraries, 
federal, state, municipal, and school, in every part 
of the United States and its possessions. It in- 
cludes legislation effective July 1, 1941. Price, 
$10. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


» Fifth Av te Toa 
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epee in Prebinding of 
Books, and Binding of Books 


and Periodicals. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 5% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station 0 - Box 22 New York f!, N. Y. 


HARD TO FIND BOOKS 


We are specialists in out of print books. 
Send in your lists. Largest stock in the 
Middle West. Prompt service. Reason- 
able prices. We buy books. 


ACTIVE BOOK STORES 


102 W. NORTH AVE., Chicago, III. 
By GARROWAY 


VIVID NIGHT ™ sr 


There’s a sincerity and grandeur of conception in this 
love story, that gives it a certain stature. The author in 
dividualizes her characters so sharply, writes of them so 
sensitively that they take on a highly personal significance 
A story of intensity that cannot be denied 

Cloth, $2.75 




















mounting 
FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. =—3 











Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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The New Larned 
History 


For Ready Reference, Reading 
and Research 


Now, in 1944, as useful as the day 
it was published. The history of the 
world as recorded in the actual 
words of leading historians—Aris- 
totle, Carlyle, Macaulay, Gibbon, 
Wilson, Breasted—woven into a co- 
herent, interesting narrative as a 
background to today's world-shaking 
events. And the 1944 service basis 
prices are only a fraction of the 
original flat price. 


Less than one hundred sets are 
now available. When these sets are 
sold it will be impossible to buy this 
standard cyclopedia of history at 
any price. 


Order your set now. If you don't 
know your service basis rate a post- 
card will bring it to you by return 
mail. 





12 volumes 
11,000 pages 
1,200 illustrations 
300 meps 


700 documents, 
constitutions, laws, etc. 


5,500 authors quoted from 


treaties, 


9,783 volumes on 
7,000 years of history 











THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





_ PIPER BROADCASTS, by Sylvia Thorne 
and Marion N. Gleason, is the result of an 
experiment in broadcasting children’s stories, made 
“because of the constant complaint of members of 
the Educational Committee of the Rochester Civic 
Music Association about children’s broadcasts, and 
the indifference of the children to approved broad- 
casts.” Some of the letters printed below show 
the response of the children to these stories— 
Rip Van Winkle, Dick Whittington, The Sleep- 
ing Beauty, The Three Little Pigs, Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves, Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp, and The Town Mouse and the Country 
Mouse—which have been collected in book form, 
with incidental music, glossary of radio terms, and 
notes for the actor. 


I like your stories very much. One day I turned on 
the radio and thought that you were very good and in- 
teresting so I have been listening ever since and have 
enjoyed it. 

We like your program especially the story about Alla 
Baba and The Forty Thieves. I am 9 yrs. old. I have 
one sister and six brothers. I am in the third grade in 
school. 


I enjoy listening to your programs over the radio. In 
one of your broadcasts will you please do the story of 


The Three Little Pigs. 


Just a line to say that my children and, I must say, 
myself, enjoy your stories so much. I have a girl 7 and 
a son 5 who await eagerly every one of your programs. 


Library Literature 1940-1942 


Publication of this 3-year volume has been 
delayed beyond all expectation, due to shortage 
of help, but is now being delivered to subscribers. 
Those whose subscriptions expired in June 1943 
will receive it without charge. Those whose sub- 
scriptions expired December 31, 1943 will re- 
ceive at the time their copy is sent, a memorandum 
of credit for half the 1943 subscription, as pre- 
viously announced. Publication of Library Litera- 
ture was suspended with the 3-year volume. 


Nineteenth Century 


The first volume of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY READERS’ GUIDE now nearing comple- 
tion, will open up the’ 1890 to 1899 period to a 
more intensive study of American and English 
authors. Fifty different titles, 1,004 volumes in 
all, are indexed. In addition to the years men- 
tioned the periodicals are indexed up to the time 
when they began to be included in the current 
READERS’ GUIDE, for example the Yale Review 
through 1907, the Cornhill Magazine through 
1922, etc. so that the indexing of these periodicals 
is now continuous from the year 1890. 

Complete author entries are given, the names 
verified as far as possible and references made 
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from other names used by these writers. All ma- 
terial is brought out under subject, with cross ref- 
erences to make consultation easy. Novels, short 
stories, and poems can be found by title; book 
reviews are indexed under the name of the author 
of the book; and illustrations and cartoons are 
listed under the names of the artists. 

During this period and earlier, anonymity was 
a common editorial policy, particularly for many 
of the English periodicals. ‘Through the courtesy 
of the publishers, who have opened their records 
to us, several thousand of these articles can now 
be listed as the work of their authors, among 
whom are such well known writers as Andrew 
Lang, the historian J. B. Bury, the naval expert 
Captain Mahan, and the Shakespeare scholar Sir 
Sidney Lee. 

About two-thirds of this volume is now in type 
and it should be published in the early summer. 


Supplement to Union List 


The first supplement to the Second Edition of 
the UNION LIST OF SERIALS is now being 
compiled here in our editorial offices, under the 
editorship of Gabrielle E. Malikoff who was edi- 
tor of the two supplements to the First Edition 
and a member of the editorial staffs of both main 
volumes. The American Library Association has 
appointed a special committee to cooperate with 
and advise The Wilson Company on the compila- 
tion and publication of the SUPPLEMENT. The 
Committee consists of Florence Bradley, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; Helmer L. Webb, 
Union College; and Wyllis E. Wright, New York 
Public Library, Chairman. As entries in the Sec- 
ond Edition closed on December 31st, 1940, this 
will be a three-year supplement, ‘covering the years 
1941, 1942, and 1943, and probably some of the 
new titles beginning in 1944 will be included. 

The checklist for this SUPPLEMENT will con- 
tain about 10,000 new titles. When returning the 
checklist librarians will be invited to send in new 
titles not in the checklist or the main volume and, 
if necessary, a smaller supplementary checklist will 
be compiled and distributed. The scope of the 
SUPPLEMENT, insofar as the inclusion of new 
titles is concerned, will be the same as that set 
forth in the introduction to the main volume. It 
will also record “deaths,” and changes in titles of 
serials already listed in the main volume. 


Changes in holdings will also be included, but 
only when they are important. If the serial itself 
is unimportant and is widely held by a consider- 
able number of libraries no changes will be re- 
ported in this SUPPLEMENT, as a general rule. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 1944. Rev. 


ed. with Supplements, $2 


Johnsen, Julia E. INTERNATIONAL POLICE 
Force. (Reference Shelf Vol. 17, No. 
2) $1.25 Ready February 15 

LIBRARY LITERATURE 1940-1942. 
service basis. 


On the 


GUIDE: 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
Ready 


NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ 
1890-1899 AND 
YEARS. On the service basis. 
early summer 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


3-year Supplement 1941-1943. On the 
service basis. 


Thorne, Sylvia and Gleason, M. N. Prep 
PrpER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. $2.25 


UNION List OF SERIALS. First Supplement 
to 2nd ed. Service basis. Ready in the 


Summer 











Changes in the holdings of important serials will 
be included, of course, but when complete sets of 
a title are already held by several libraries in the 
same neighborhood no changes in the holdings of 
other libraries in the neighborhood will be re- 
corded, unless it seems advisable because of the 
filling of an important gap or the completion of 
a set. 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


The three-year cumulated supplement to the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LI- 


BRARIES (568 pages) is now ready. This 
SUPPLEMENT adds 851 new titles and 162 
new editions of books entered previously, making 
a total of about 2,450 titles and about 500 edi- 
tions. This cumulation also contains the extensive 
and useful index which many libraries have found 
to save time and expense in reference work. 


Educational Films 


The 1944 edition of the EDUCATIONAL 
FILM CATALOG, just published, has two sup- 
plements, in April and September, included in the 
subscription price of $2. Detailed information 
about subjects, length, width, running time, silent 
or sound, flammable or safety stock, name of pro- 
ducer or distributor, and sales price is followed 
by descriptive notes which enable the user to ap- 
praise the value of the film for his particular use. 
In addition to the subject list, there is also an 
alphabetical list by title and subject. The films are 
graded for suitability of use for elementary, junior 
and senior high school, and college. 
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A Famous Feminist 


Appearing in the spring will be a biography 
of Carrie Chapman Catt, “the first international 
leader of the political phase of the feminist move- 
ment,’ written by Mary Gray Peck, who has been 
closely associated with Mrs. Catt for many years 
The biography deals not only with the circum- 
stances of the life of Carrie Chapman Catt, but 
also tells the story of the struggle for women’s 
suffrage and other allied movements. 


International Police 


The new title in the “Reference Shelf” series 
(Volume 17, No. 2) will be INTERNATIONAI 
POLICE FORCE, by Julia E. Johnsen. Like its 
predecessors, this book will contain arguments pro 
and con, with bibliography, study outlines, and 
reprints of selected articles. “The Reference Shelf” 
is issued on a yearly subscription basis, but titles 
may also be purchased separately. 


Periodicals: New vs Old 


How much greater is the demand in your li 
brary for current periodicals compared with the 
demand for periodicals six months old? A year 
old? Is it much greater or only moderately so? 
In other words, what is ‘‘the rate of obsolescence ? 
(This phrase must not be taken too literally when 
applied to periodicals. Every librarian knows that 
no periodical ever reaches the state of complete 
obsolescence merely because of its age! ) 


The Wilson Company is interested in making 
a study of the use of current periodical indexes 
as compared with cumulated numbers and vol 
umes, and would like to hear from librarians who 
can answer the above questions, or who are will- 
ing to conduct a brief survey, by a study of read- 
ers’ requests or otherwise, which will throw light 
on this problem. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. April 1940-March 1943, 3-year 
bound volume. 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. 
(Publication of Library 
1942) 


1940-1942, 3-year bound volum« 
Literature suspended in De 


In Preparation 


Essay INDEX. Ready 
early in March 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 
Ready early in March 


1941-1943, 3-year bound volume. 


1943 annual bound volume 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA w PLASTICS 


@ Full scope of plastics development is covered in this huge 984-page vol- 
ume. Dozéns of new articles cover the new materials. and new processes of 
the past year. Well over o hundred chapters, re-written and re-illustrated, 
bring the reader up to date on every commercially used plastic material — 
including molding powders, coatings, fibers, laminates, synthetic rubbers, 
plywood; all current production processes; machinery-and equipment used 
in the industry. The CATALOG contains a number of directoriés to suppliers 
and producers, gives detailed information about personnel and: facilities of 
custom molders and other fabricators, A bibliography and a glossary help 
the uninitiate in the search for information. 


USEFUL FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 

Because the PLASTICS CATALOG is the only combination.of basic encyclo- 
pedia and annval recapitulation of prograss, it is an invaluable handbook 
not only for users and makers of plastics, but for those in‘all industries who 
must keep abreast of new material developments. By bringing the reader 
into the’ present, with a broad case-history presentation of wartime achieve- 
ments, the CATALOG furnishes the factual basis upon which intelligent post- 
war planning may be projected. 


The book also contains 8 very large gate-folded charts. of PLASTICS PROP- 
ERTIES, SOLVENTS, PLASTICIZERS, SYN- 
THETIC RUBBERS, etc. SECTION. HEADINGS 


tcontain more than 150 articles) 


PLASTICS IN WAR 

TESTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 

MATERIALS. 

ENGINEERING AND MOLDING * 

FABRICATING, FINISHING AND 
ASSEMBLY 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
LAMINATES, PLYWOOD AND 
' VULCANIZED FIBRE 

COATINGS 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER AND 

RUBBER- UKE PLASTICS 
INDEX 
DIRECTORY 


$6 per copy 


PLASTICS CATALOG 


121 East 41st Street 
NEW YORK, 17, N. Y. 











It is, in the last analysis, through books 
that ideas find their way to human brains, 
and ideals to human hearts and souls. Not 
only our political and educational, but 
our spiritual leaders nourish their person- 
. alities on fine books. But their leadership 
moves few to follow except among those 
who have also felt the stimulating contact 
with the great hearts and minds of hu- 
manity as they live on immortally among 
us in books. Without good books, plenty | 
of them, and easy access to all, we 
Americans will starve in the midst of our 


te —Dorothy Confield Fisher 





